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REMBRANDT PEALE, THE ARTIST. 

The accompanying portrait was drawn for us by Homer, from 
an admirable ph ph taken expressly for the Pictorial by 
Messrs. Masury, Silsbee & Caso, of this city. Some weeks since 
we were struck by the venerable ap ce of a gentleman we 
occasionally met in our walks through the city, who, though his 
sivery locks showed him to be advanced in age, had none of the 
inirmities usually attendant on the decline of life. A singularly 
placid and benevolent cast of countenance characterized his fea- 
tures. We thought what an admirable study for an artist his 
head would make—how typical it was of a serene old age. But 
wo little dreamed at the time that he was himself an artist, and 
that the features which had so attracted us were those of Rem- 
brandt Peale, the Nestor of American art, who had commenced 
his career asa painter in the last century, and who had carried 
his devotion to his profession and his skill through more than half 
of the present one, blessed, like Titian, with prolonged powers 
and prolonged enthusiasm. Mr. Peale’s visit to our city was no 
holiday excursion—he came hither to copy Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington ; and while patenting this 
task, frequently wrought six or 
seven hours a day, though in his 
cightioth year. brandt Peale 
comes legitimately by his love of, 
and excellence in, art, as his father, 
Charles Wilson Peale, was one of 
the pioneers of American art. The 
subjoct of our sketch was born in 
Pennsylvania, February 22, 1778. 
His artistic training was excellent, 
for he commenced drawing at an 
early age, and did not in to 
paint until he was able to delineate 
anatomical res correctly and 
promptly with pen and ink without 
pencilling. Too many artists of 
the present day rush into color be- 
fore they have mastered form, so 
that their most finished productions 
offend the cultivated eye by defec- 
tive drawing, which nothing can 
excuse. Young Peale’s first essay 
in color was made when he was 
but thirteen, his first sitters being 
members of his family; at fifteen, 
he commenced the portraiture of 
strangers. From his father he in- 
herited great mechanical ingenuity, 
and it was not without an effort 
that he subjugated his mechanical 
tastes, and devoted himself , ex- 
clusively to painting. He was also, 
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siderable proficiency as a performer 
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ished the former instrument 
because he found it was injuring 
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disfigured, from the fact that they were painted in changeable or 
fleeting colors. Mr. Peale early reciated this difficulty, and 
studied chemistry, under Professor Woodhouse, in order to make 
himself acquainted with the chemical action of pigments in his art. 
We mention this fact to show how laboriously and conscientiously 
he strove to master the elements and the bases of his profession. 
In 1802, he went to England, and for two years studied under 
Benjamin West, who had also been the instructor of his father for 
the same period. At this time he painted portraits of Sir Joseph 
Banks, and of Robert Bloomfield, the nt-poet. So little was 
painting studied at this time, that Mr. Peale’s only fellow-pupil 
was Jeremiah Paul, the son of a Quaker schoolmaster. Our artist 
busied himself with portraits till 1809, when he went to Paris to 
pursue his studies, the National Gallery then presenting an almost 
unrivalled collection of works of art. Then, and during a subse- 
quent visit in 1811 and 1812, he painted a series of portraits of 
celebrated characters for the Philadelphia Museum—among them, 
Denon, Berthollet, Gay-Lussac, Humboldt, Cuvier, Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, the author of Paul and Virginia, Charles Bonaparte, 


Dr. Gall, Guyton de Morvean, and others. He enjoyed frequent 
opportunities of seeing Napoleon the First, and made several spir- 
ited sketches of his face, which he afterwards employed in pro- 
ducing his equestrian porttait of the emperor. Denon made hi 

a brilliant offer to remain in Paris,but he declined, and returned 
to America. Industrious, and egf@ying a high reputation, his 
pencil was constantly in dema' we doubt whether he can 
recall the number of portraits he has painted. Among his distin- 
guished sitters were John Adams, Jefferson, Jackson and John 
Quincy Adams. But although of necessity he was much engaged 
in portraiture, he also suceessfully attempted the highest branch 
of art—historical painting amd ideal composition. Among his 
most celebrated works are the Ascent of Elijah, the Roman 
Daughter, the Death of Virginia, and the Court of Death. This 
last picture, twenty-five feet by ten, was exhibited in this city some 
years since; and many of our readers will recall the grandeur of 
its conception, and the splendor of its coloring. On Mr. Peale’s 
return from Europe, he formed a Gallery of Paintings and Museum 
of Natural History, in Baltimore. He was the first person to in- 
troduce the use of gas in America, 
Baltimore being first lighted by it. 
In 1801, he assisted his father in 
exhuining and putting together the 
skeleton ef the mammoth, or mas- 
todon, and published the first ac- 
count of it in London, dedicating 
the work to Sir Joseph Banks. In 
1827, he made the first attempt in 
America at lithography, obtaining 
the silver medal therefor from the 
Franklin Institute. Many of his 
lithographic drawings vie in deli- 
cacy of touch and richness of effect 
with the best produced in Europe. 
While in France, Mr. Peale invent- 
ed a mode of painting in wax, fin- 
ished a head of Dupont de Nemours 
in this style, which he presented, 
together with a memoir on the art, 
to the National Institute of France. 
We have thus given a rapid sketch 
of the principal events of Mr. 
Peale’s placid, but industrious and 
honorable career. His life affords 
a bright example to the students 
and professors of art. Notwith- 
standing the years that have heaped 
their snows upon his head, he is 
still in the possession of all his fac- 
ulties, his heart is still young in 
enthusiasm, and his hand has lost 
none of its cunning. Gentle and 
dignified in manner, liberal and 
sympathetic in his views and feel- 
ings, he presents the picture of a 
calm and serene old age, the warm 
sunset of along day. In a recent 
kindly and appreciative notice, the 
Boston Courier remarked :—“ In 
conversing with Mr. Peale—in ob- 
serving his attractive countenance 
and his fine head, aptly crowned 
with those flowing locks of purest 
snow, which a brother artist would 
delight tq paint—we could not but 
feel what a mistaken notion is that, 
so common with youth, that old age 
is necessarily dark and unlovely. 
Time works changes in the face 
and frame of man; we are not the 
same in manhood as in youth; we 
are not the same in age as in man- 
hood. But where the life is wisely 
ordered, and in conformity with the 
laws of God, each period has its pe- 
culiar capacities and attractions. 
It is no part of God’s providence 
that declining years should be un- 
happy, or unemployed, or unattrac- 
tive. What repels us in age is more 
often the wreck of the passions, the 
rust of indolence, or the stain of 
sensuality, than the touches of nat- 
ural decay. Mr. Peale has done 
nothing to accelerate the di i 


t isrepair 
of time; and thus his old age is 
heglthy, cheerful and serene,” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING- 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER: 


—oR,— 
CAMP LIFE ACROSS THE PRAIRIES. 
A TRUE STORY OF OUR OWN REMARKABLE TIMES. 


[conTINUED.] 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


CHAPTER 

“ You have no right to prevent us from saving our lives if we 
can!” shouted Morton, in a choking voice, as he shook his fist at 
the captain, and clambered down. 

“T have a right to command my own ship and all that is in it,” 
said the captain, in a resolute tone; “and I have also a right to 
prevent my passengers from throwing their lives away, if I can help 
it. And you may thank me, Mr. Morton, and all of you for that 
matter, that I discovered your mutinous conduct in time to save 
yor from certain death. Look at that wild, boiling sea, upon 
which you were so ready to trast yourselves. No boat could live 
upon it for an hour, with the most skilful helmsman ; and with- 
out one, you would have been swamped in five minutes.” 

We glanced at the mountainous waves, with the dark yawning 
chasms, into which our ship was plunging so friglitfully, and were 
convinced of his truth. 

“If there had been a probability of reaching the land in safety, 
while it was certain death to remain in the ship, yon may be sure 
that I should have proposed it,” he continued. “ But it would 
have been done fairly. I should have obliged you to draw lots 
for the privilege, and taken my chance with the rest, instead of 
sneaking off with a chosen few, and leaving the rest to their fate. 
But for the sake of those who are innocent among you—and I 
know they are not a few,—I will forgive this mad attempt, and 
tell you for your comfort that the wind is rapidly changing, and 
probably, after lying off the coast awhile, we shall be able to get 
safely into port.” 

This was true. The wind soon came round to the westward ; 
we were driven out to sea, but within the week, got safely into 
Halifax. The captain afterwards used every argument he could 
think of to deter my father from pursuing his rash enterprise, or, 
at least, leave me in a civilized country; but it was all in vain. 
He would not listen believingly to a word of wrong against the 
Mormon faith or practices, and spent the whole time in convers- 
ing with the Mormon elder and his disciples upon their dreams, 
visions, prophecies and miracles ; thus strengthening their faith by 
his own, or in perusing the pages of the Mormon bible—that spe- 
cious piece of humbug and deception, which they pretend was dug 
up from the bowels of the earth, written upon plates of gold, and 
transcribed by some mysterious process, by Smith, the founder of 
their sect and doctrines, whom they believe to be one of God’s 
holy prophets. 

Our voyage at last came to an end; we landed in New York, 
and I bade adieu to Captain Baldwin, with tears and sincere re- 
gret. It was not that I loved him, but because I believed he had 
saved our lives, and I was grateful for his kindness and the deep 
interest he appeared to take in my welfare. It seemed like part- 
ing from an old and valued friend, and I did not soon forget him. 
Our journey through the States was full of interest, but it was too 
rapid for the formation of friendships, and as none there knew aught 
of our faith or destination, we passed through them unmolested. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ But thon, fair world, whose fresh, unsullied charms 
Welcomed Columbus from the western wave, 
Wilt thou receive the wanderers to thine arma, 
The lost descendants of the immortal brave?” 

We found some of our expected caravan already awaiting our 
arrival in St. Louis, and making active preparations for the pro- 
posed emigration, and by the time fixed for our departure, nearly 
all of English birth had arrived, with the addition of some forty 
or fifty Americans, converts to the Mormon faith. Large numbers 
of horses, mules, cattle, sheep and hogs were bought, with tents, 
wagons, harness, tools, provisions, clothing, and all the thousand 
and one articles necessary for a train of two hundred and fifty 
persons. 


For some days before our departure, and while things were pre- 


paring, we left the hotels, and bivouacked in the tents, just out of 
the city, so as to get accustomed to the mode of life we were about 
to pursue. My father spent his money freely, and bought every- 
thing I wished for; and among the rest, a span of elegant saddle- 
horses for me and himself to ride when we were tired of jolting in 
the heavy wagons. I was delighted with this purchase, and it 
seemed almost like being at home when we mounted the fiery 
barbs and cantered a few miles away to try them. 

The next morning, being the last we were to spend in St. Louis, 
I proposed a ride to Helen Cameron, a young friend, near my 
own age, whom I had already made among the Mormons’ daugh- 
ters. We already knew each other's history, and felt for each 
other true womanly sympathy. Like myself, sho had been brought 
PP ip luxury, and was ill-fitted by education to contend with the 
poils and privations incident to a journey through the wilderness, 
pr the rough border life we were to lead hereafter. 

Her father had been considered one of the wealthiest merchants 
in New York, and they had lived in one of the most splendid 
residences in the city till a few months befure, when he had failed 
in bysiness, and soon after joined the Mormons, and prepared to 


emigrate to Pigh, perhaps i9 get out of the way of troublesome 


creditors, who thought, I was told, that he had wronged them, 
and still had plenty of money to build up a grand establishment 
in a newcountry. Any way, his family, which consisted of a wife, 
two sons and a daughter, had more of the conveniences and luxa- 
ries of life around them than most of the emigrants; and after a 
few days’ acquaintance, Morton proposed to my father to take up 
our quarters in their tent—a proposition that seemed mutually 
agrecable to all parties, and was accepted. 

Mr. Cameron was rather a stern, reserved and tyrannical man in 
his family, who had followed him rather unwillingly, and still 
looked with suspicion upon all the Mormon manouvres. His 
wife was an amiable, lady-like woman, slender, delicate, and ever 
yielding to the will of her lord and master, but yet firm and up- 
right in her principles, and noble and generous in her feelings and 
impulses—traits of character which she had succeeded in instilling 
into the minds of her children, in spite of some contrary exam- 
ples in their father. Him they feared, and sometimes shunned, 
while they loved her almost idolatrously. Helen, though small in 
person, had a great deal more courage and spirit than her mother, 
but though wild and frolicsome at times, she had a great deal of 
her father’s thoughtfulness and reserve in her composition. 


It was a glorious morning in May when Helen and I set out for 
our ride. The sky was blue and cloudless ; the air balmy and fra- 
grant with the scent of flowers, that were blooming in this warm 
climate on every hand ; the grand old woods were vocal with the 
song of birds, that were everywhere pouring out their notes of 
liquid melody ; the river, usually so dark and turbid, glittered in 
the sunlight like molten silver, as we saw it through the branches 
of the trees; and everything wore such an air of gladness and 
beauty, that my spirits rose above the petty cares and troubles that 
weighed them down so heavily. 

“ After all, Helen,” I said, when we had ridden for some time 
in silent enjoyment of the beauties around us, “ we may be much 
happier in this promised land than we anticipate. I have already 
ceased to sigh for the luxuries of home. I have learned to wait 
on my father and myself, something I never thought possible till 
my maid left me at the last moment in London, frightened by the 
ocean’s dangers. I have become accustomed to travelling, ¢are 
little for common danger, and am willing to suffer some pri- 
vations, for the sake of seeing as much of this beautiful earth as 
possible before I die.” 

“ But you do not realize one-half we shall be obliged to endure 
in this perilous journey, and nothing, I fear, of the persecutions 
we shall be obliged to undergo, if we do not conform to Mormon 
practices when we get to the holy city,” she replied. 

“ But do you believe their practices really are such as we can- 
not conscientiously conform to, Helen ?”’ 

“Could you conscientiously marry a man with half a dozen 
wives and a house full of children?” 

“No, no, I could never do that, and my father will not believe 
such things exist among the Mormons.” 

“ Well, I believe them, and have not a doubt that polygamy is 
common among the Mormon leaders. But as women are scarce 
there, in comparison to the men, and all cannot get or support a 
dozen, I should hope some poor fellow might be found who would 
be glad of one good one, if you and I are obliged to spend our 
lives there, Selina.” 

“ But it is an abominable system, Helen, if it is so, as I can 
hardly believe, and I am sure it will disgust my father at once, 
perhaps enough to make him leave them.” 

“There is no surety of that. The doctrine seems to be extreme- 
ly fascinating to some men, and is one they would be delighted to 
put in practice everywhere.” 

“ Well, we sha’n’t be obliged to marry them, unless we choose.” 

“T should hope not,” said Helen, with an arch look into my 
face ; “‘ but if I had that rose and lily complexion, those regular, 
faultless features, those smiling eyes of heavenly blue, that long, 
curling, golden hair, and that superb form, set off by that fine blue 
riding habit, and jaunty cap and plume, I should not dare to trust 
myself within view of those admiring Mormon elders.” 

“Out upon you for a flatterer!” I said; “you will make me 
vain by such an enumeration of female charms that I don’t lay 
claim to. But seriously, Helen, do you believe your slender, 
petite form, dark, clear complexion, large, flashing black eyes, 
perfect Roman features, and jetty hair, would be less tempting to 
the modern Solomons? I, at least, do not, and especially when I 
take into consideration the wit and sprightliness of their owner, 
who sits there so gracefully in her dark maroon habit, with such a 
becoming black velvet cap and plume upon her dainty head.” 

“ And with such a just appreciation of all her charms in her 
heart, you might say,” said she, laughing. “ In fact, dear Selina, 
I have not been a year or more in fashionable society for nothing. 
Though our ages are the same, I am not such a novice as you in 
the world’s ways. I was then considered a rich heiress, and was 
caressed and flattered enough to spoil some little girls, by the 
scores of lovers who were constantly sighing around me; while 
you, it seems, had never entered the charmed circles of society at 
all.” 

“ For which, perhaps, I ought to be thankful, if I am to be for- 
ever debarred from the pleasures and enjoyments for which you 
will hereafter be vainly sighing,” I replied. 

“ True—true enough, and it would be well, perhaps, if I could 
forget all the fascinations that have for the last two years enthralled 
me,” said she, with @ sigh and look of deep sadness. 

“Ah! I fear you parted with some of those lovers with regret.” 

“No; I cared nothing for those who made professions, but there 
were those whose lips were sealed by poverty, whose friendship I 
valued more highly. But they are away now, and know nothing 
of my destination, or the fate to which I must conform or die,” 
said she, sorrowfully. 


ROOM COMPANION. 


Our conversation was here interrupted by the sharp click of 
horses’ hoofs and the sound of merry voices; and a minute after 
wards, a party of five young men, in hunting garbs, dashed by a 
at full speed, with an admiring backward glance at us and our 
handsome horses, which, at the time, had been reined in to walk, 
the better to understand each other’s conversation. Being thus 
completely thrown off our guard, we were entirely unprepared for 
the sudden acceleration of speed our steeds thought fit to assume, 
to keep up in the race with the laughing gallants, two of whom, 
upon looking back, and seeing us apparently in full pursuit of 
them, suddenly checked up their fiery chargers to a walk, as if to 
invite our company. 

I kept my seat firmly, even when thus taken at disadvantage, 
though I had little control over the fiery animal I rode; but 
Helen, who had less experience in riding, was pale, frightened 
and wavering, and just ready to fall from the saddle as we came 
up with the ungallant cavaliers, one of whom caught her bridle 
rein just as she slipped to the ground. It was very lucky he did 
so, as her long dress was entangled in the stirrup, and she might 
otherwise have been killed ; but as it was, though faint and fright. 
ened, she was but little hurt by the accident. My horse was very 
willing to stop with the halting party, and I was off and by Helen's 
side almost as soon as the gentlemen, who had so thoughtlessly 
caused the accident. 

“Are you hurt, dear Helen?” I said, in tones of alarm, as I 
took her hand. 

“No, I think not,” she replied, as she rose to her feet, with the 
tide of crimson rushing to her cheek and brow, when she saw tho 
anxious faces the young men bent over her. “ But I am very 
sorry to be the cause of delay to your hasty ride, gentlemen.” 

“ And we, lady, are more sorry to be the cause of your accident, 
as I presume we were,” said one of them, in a polite tone; “and 
for myself, I beg pardon of you both, ladies, for the impolite man- 
ner in which we passed you just now on the road.” 

“ You are very excusable,” said Helen, smiling, “for all have 
a right to go at such a pace as pleases them, and I only 9m to 
blame for being so deeply engaged in discussion with my friend, 
as to be thrown off my guard and taken at disadvantage.” 

“ But you, madam, kept your seat admirably,” said the other 
gentleman, turning tome. “Few American ladies ride so fear- 
lessly, and I was almost tempted to believe you had had practico 
upon the back of an English hunter, when I saw your firmness 
under such disadvantages.” 

“ A conclusion in which you were not a thousand miles out of 
the way,” said Helen, with a merry langh. 

“Ah! have I indeed the pleasure of meeting one of my fair 
countrywomen, or a travelled American lady?’ he questioned, 
with a look of eager interest. 

“Tam of English birth, aad country bred at that; while my 
friend is American, and of the city, which accounts in some mea- 
sure for our equestrian experiences to-day. But our horses were 
new to us both; we knew nothing of their speed, mettle, or am- 
bitious habits, and were quite unacquainted with their propensity 
for racing.” 

“ Which it is quite time we were trying again,” langhed Helen, 
as, by the help of her cavalier, she proteeded to mount her racer, 
while I did the same by mine. 

“ Shall we proceed or return?” said I, to Helen, in a Jow tone. 

“O, do not let us interfere further in the pleasure of your morn- 
ing ride, ladies,” said the young Englishman, who had evidently 
heard the words not meant for his ear. ‘‘ We are going out on4 
hunting excursion down the river, and leave the turnpike a mile 
or two below, while you, I suppose, are only out for an airing.” 


“ That is all, if I except trying the speed of our racers, prep 
ratory to taking a longer journey upon their backs,” said |, 
laughing 

“ How long, may I ask?” said the Englishman, who had ma- 
aged to get beside me as we rode, while the other gentleman 
attached himself to Helen, and had fallen behind us. 

“0, a thousand or two miles to the westward,” said I, indiffer 
ently. 

“ You are not to be a resident of St. Louis, then?” 

“No; it is only the place where our bands congregate, prepart 
tory to emigration westward.” 

“Pardon my curiosity, lady, but is it possible that you belong 
the large party of Mormons who are to leave the city to-morrow 
for the Great Salt Lake in Utah ?” 

“ It is even so,” said I, mournfully, 

“ And your companion, lady 7” 

“Is similarly situated with myself, We both belong to te 
Mormon band.” 

A shadow seemed to come over the face of my companion; be 
cast down his fine dark eyes thoughtfully, and while be did I 
took the liberty to examine his featares more closely. He w# 
tall and strongly built, though his proportions were perfectly #y™ 
metrical, and all his movements were easy, graceful and distit- 
guished by such an air of dignity and high-breeding, as convinced 
me that he was used to good society, and whatever his present for- 
tune or circumstances, that he had an innate consciousnes ‘ 
being good and noble himself, combined with # pride of respec” 
able ancestry, His countenance was noble and dignified, but 
as open and frank as that of his companion. His head was lars® 
and ornamented by dark brown wavy hair and a handsome bust 
ing-cap ; his brow was expansive and intellectual ; his nove #4" 
line ; his eyes Jarge and dark, with a shade of melancholy in the 
expression; his mouth rather large, with full, firm lips, and , 
kindly winning expression, when he smiled; his chin round os 
full, but not too prominent, and the general expression od 
features extromely prepossessing, 

His companion was smaller, of lighter complexion, more 0 
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and graceful in his movement, and with a gayer, happier and 
more jovial expression to his countenance. He, too, was finely 
formed, and eminently handsome, much handsomer, in fact, as far 
as personal beauty goes, than his companion. His complexion 
was fair as a lady’s ; his hair light and curling ; his forehead white 
and high; his nose straight; his mouth perfect, and generally 
smiling, with fire white teeth ; his chin rather square and dimpled, 
and his fine dark gray eyes sometimes lighted up with the spirit of 
fan and mischief. 

As I turned back from a hasty glance at him, over my shoulder, 
my companion raised his eyes with an inquiring look to my face. 

“ You have friends, lady, among these Mormon converts—have 
you not t”’ said he, questioningly. 

“ A father ; that is all.” 

“ And he is one of them ?” 

“ Yes—a firm and devoted believer in the Mormon doctrines.” 

“And you?” he said, with a keen, searching look. 

“Lam heretical. I have no belief in their dogmas ; I believe 
their leaders are all arrant impostors; and I only go with them 
for my dear father’s sake,” said I, mournfully. 

“(0 that I could persuade yoo—him—every one who is led away 
by their abominable doctrines to leave them,” said he, earnestly. 
“Tell me, lady, would it be vain to try to do so?” 

“T think it would. Indeed I know that every possible argu- 
ment has been expended upon my father in vain; and each and 
all only made him the more determined to follow them. Helooks 
forward to a state of perfect happiness in this Mormon paradise— 
the home of the blessed, as they call it.” 

“And do you, who, if I mistake not, have been delicately bred, 
look forward to a happy life among these miserable fanatics and 
villanous outcasts 

“No, no; but I submit to it, as to a stern necessity in the path 
of filial duty. And with a faint hope, too, that a knowledge of 
truth may yet restore us to our home and country.” 

“You know, then, that your father is cajoled and deceived, and 
doomed to disappointment at the end of his journey ?” 

“T certainly think so; and only hope I may be mistaken.” 

He now turned the conversation to other subjects—my travelling 
experience, the comparative beauty of English and American 
scenery, and our English home and all its dear associations ; 
though he said nothing of his own, or his family, that could lead 
me to form an opinion of his grade in society, otherwise than to 
infer that his friends were not among those who labored for a live- 
lihood. He had evidently travelled much ; had an appreciative 
eye for beautiful scenery ; a retentive memory, stored with many 
anecdotes of the people and scenes through which he had passed ; 
and fine descriptive powers, when he chose to display them. All 
this I learned in the half hour we were galloping over the smooth 
road together; and so fascinated was I with the society of my 
companion, that to me the time seemed all too short, when we 
reached the crossroad he had named as our place of parting. 

“Here, lady, I suppose we must part,” he said, as he reined up 
his steed and looked after our companions; “ but, Heaven knows, 
Thad much rather share your morning ride than hunt in the wild 
woods to-day.” 

“It is very pleasant to ride in agreeable company,” I replied ; 
“but it is, I suppose, with us, like all other travellers from distant 
lands—before unconscious of each other’s existence, who meet 
upon the journey of life but to hold an hour’s converse, and then 
part to meet no more on earth, with mutual good wishes and 
perhaps mutual forgetfulness.” 

“I at least shall never forget our meeting,” said he, with an 
impressive look; “and I sincerely hope it will not be our last.” 

“But I leave here to-morrow,” I suggested, “and from that 
time I never expect to seo a fumiliar face again.” 

“T know; but if I join in a proposed hunt to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in autumn, and thus find myself in your neighborhood, I may 
take the liberty of calling upon you, if it would be agreeable,” said 
he, with an equivocal smile, 

“Of course I should be glad to see any of my friends there,” said 
I, laughing. ' 

“And may I know for whdm to inquire, to gain a kind recep- 
tion?” he said, with an answering smile, as he presented his card, 
upon which the name of Eugene Howard was inscribed, 

I gave him mine, which I happened to have about me, in reply ; 
and just then our friends rode up to join us, 

“Ah, it is the fashion here to exchange keepsakes, is it?” said 
the other gentleman, as he drew his from his pocket and presented 
it to Helen. 

She took it with a smile, but said she had nothing to give in 
return, 

“Not oven a name?” he said, smiling. 

“Not unless that of Helen Cameron is worth remembering,” sho 
said, archly, 

“Thank you; it will not be forgotten,” said he, more gravely, 
48 wo made our adious and rode away. 

“Selina, what ave you thinking of ?” said Helen, after we had 
ridden for some time in silence. 

“Of those handsome cavalier, of course,” said I, laughing. 

“I would have wagered my life that you were ; and to tell you 
the truth, Iam move than half in love with mine already.” 

“What, in spite of that friend who made no professions ?” 

“Ay, we are too apt to forget the absent,” said she, regretfully ; 
“but I know not that Ae cared much for me.” 

“And this gontloman has already professed his admiration ¢” 

“Something very like it, I must countess, But did not yours do 
the same?” 

“Not at all, T assure you. He probably thought we had got far 
ough over the bounds of etiquette, without doing that; but what 
did your gallant say 1” 


“ A fig for your etiquette! He expatiated apon the beauties of 
the day and the scenery. That's according to rule, aint it? And 
he told me something of his family, prospects, and occupations ; 
besides making a few fine and flattering speeches.” 

“ Well, who and what is he, if you found out so much ?” 

“His name is Lynn Dover, his card says; his father is a St. 
Louis merchant, of English extract, in the wholesale fur trade ; 
and he, an only son, is in the store when he chooses to be, and 
when he don’t, he rides, fishes, and hunts, near home, or upon the 
distant prairies, for a pastime.” 

“ And his friend ?” 

“Ts an English cousin of his, come out to see the country, and 
hunt buffalo in the fall, upon the prairies.” 

“ And did he extract as much information of us and our desti- 
nation, of you, as it seems you did from him ?” 

“No, indeed. He seemed to take it for granted that I was a 
St. Louis lady, with an English friend, whom he should meet 
hereafter, and I didn’t undeceive him.” I laughed. 

“That just shows the difference between us and our respective 
companions. Your beloved and myself, open, frank, and com- 
municative ; while mine, and my petite friend here, get all they 
can out of others, and keep their own affairs to themselves.” 

“Then you told him all about our unlucky fate, and untoward 
destination, did you ?” 

“Something about it, certainly; and when we get settled in 
our earthly paradise, we may expect a call from these gallant 
cavaliers.”’ 

Helen laughed at the absurdity of the idea; and soon after we 
set out for the city, talking all the way of our several arrangements 
and preparations for the journey; and imagining, as young girls 
will, all sorts of adventures and dangers that might befall us, in 
consideration of which, we resolved to arm ourselves, like the 
Spanish ladies, with dirk-knives and pistols, and practise till we 
learned to use them. So we galloped into the city and bought 
such as pleased us, before returning to the camp. 

Of course we did not boast of our morning’s adventure, when 
complimented by my father and Morton upon our long ride ; or 
tell of the accident to any one but Helen’s mother, who laughed 
heartily about our chasing the gentlemen, and bade us beware of 
picking up beaux of whom we knew nothing, and exchanging 
cards with them, in our rides and walks. 

Our Mormon friends seemed to court notoriety ; and our camp 
was quite an object of interest to the citizens, more or less of whom 
visited it every day, and sometimes listened with apparent interest 
to the preaching, praying, singing and exhortations of the brethren, 
some of whom, at stated hours each day and evening, held forth 
for the edification of the multitude. Of course it was nothing un- 
usual to find ourselves surrounded by people the next morning, 
when our cavalcade was preparing to start; nor were Helen and I 
much surprised to see among them our squires of the previous 
day. We had concluded to begin our journey on horseback ; and 
with my father, Morton, and some twenty others, we were already 
mounted and prancing around to see the inmates of the heavy 
wagons that were getting into line, when we first discovered them. 

The color deepened on my cheek when I looked up to meet 
Howard's eyes fixed upon me with an inquiring, pained, and 
deeply-saddened expression. Dover was beside him, looking, too, 
uncommonly serious and thoughtful. I bowed a recognition, but 
there was no chance to exchange a word, as my father was beside 
me, and Morton’s eyes were fixed searchingly upon us both ; and 
a moment after the train began to move. As we debouched from 
the vacant lot which our camp had oceupied, into the road, it be- 
came necessary to pass them, and I could not resist the impulse 
as I did so to say “ Farewell.” Both bowed to the saddle-bows in 
acknowledgment of the courtesy, and my heart at least swelled 
with a rising sob at the thought of parting forever with one who 
had excited in it more than a common interest. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Those savage cliffs and solitudes might seem 
The chosen haunts where Freedom's foot may roam ; 
She loves to dwell by glen aud torrent stream, 
Aud make the rocky fastnesses her home.” 

Boru Helen and myself were very grave and silent for a long 
time after this encounter, as we rode slowly onward in advance of 
the heavy laden wagons; so much so, indeed, that my father began 
to rally us upon our low spirits. 

“ Surely it is no time to be sad, my dear girls,” he said. “ ‘The 
sky is clear and serene, the sun shines gloriously, and the day is 
auspicious ; the birds are singing, the flowers are blooming, and 
all nature is smiling upon the commencement of a journey that is 
to ond in the land of the blessed. Come, cheer up, and do not 
lot your thoughts revert to the idols left behind—the straw, brick, 
and mortar, and leeks and onions of Egypt; but look forward 
with hope and joy to the land of promise, where all our troubles 
are to ond. ‘There ‘peace and happiness, truth and justice, true 
religion and heartfelt picty, will be established among us for all 
generations.’ There our best and fondest aspirations will be 
gratified ; our vain longings after the unattainable receive their 
fruition ; our disappointed hopes and unavoidable misfortunes be- 
come reversed and mado our greatest blessings; and all our 
earthly wants supplied in the greatest abundance. And there, to 
crown and glorify our existence, we shall live and reign with 
Christ a thousand years, and then rise with him to a glorious 
home beyond the sky, around the throne of the Eternal.” 

“T wish I could believe all this, dear father,” Ll said; “but I 
must confess that my faith is still very weak; and 1 see before us 
only a long, toilsome and dangerous joyraey, that is to end only 
in disappointment and tears.” 

“And so you will continue to believe, I am assured, blinded as 


you are by Satan, until your mental eyes are opened by the great 
blessings in store for you.” 

“ What blessings, my father?” 

“© you will know at a fitting time ; and till then your curiosity 
cannot be gratified.” 

I looked up in surprise, to find Morton’s eyes fixed upon me, 
with an eager, passionate expression I could not fathom; and ° 
the idea that he was in some way connected with the mystery, 
flashed upon me like lightning. O how I feared snd dreaded 
that man, even then! Of late, in the multiplicity of his cares and 
preparations for the departure of the train, I had seen less of him 
than usual ; but now I found myself under his continued surveil- 
lance. If I rode on horseback, he was almost always by my side ; 
if I tired of this and took the wagon, my father very soon would 
give up the reins, and he would be my driver. If I walked—as I 
frequently did for a change, with Helen or my father for a com- 
panion—he would be sure to be there, pointing out the beauties 
of the scenery, and describing all the various incidents and hair- 
breadth escapes of his previous journeys across the same wilder- 
ness. And so aggravating and burthensome did this omnipres- 
ence become, that I one day told Helen that Morton continually 
reminded me of the old man fixed upon Sinbad’s shoulders. 


“If you do not yet find more and greater reasons for consider- 
ing him so, I shall be greatly mistaken,” said Helen, gravely ; 
“and I begin, too, to have serious fears for myself. He is, I can 
see, making himself a great favorite with my father, and paying 
more than common attention to me; and you will see that he will 
yet try to get us both into his clutches, as wives or mistresses.” 

“ That idea is horrible !’”’ [ exclaimed. “ But I will die, Helen, 
before I will become either.” 

“ You may not have a choice,” said she, gloomily. 

“But I shall have a choice, so long as | retain possession of 
this knive and pistol,” said I, determinedly. “And that puts me 
in mind, Helen, that we must practise a little oftener, if we are to 
become good shots.” 

For some days our journey was pleasant enough, and the con- 
tinual novelty and excitement made us forget in a measure our 
fears of the Mormon leader—for leader he was, and principal 
guide and director of all our movements. There were two other 
elders in the train ; but his superior mental ability and uncommon 
sagacity, caused them to yield without a murmur. He usually 
led the van, with a small party of horsemen, with the Camerons, 
and my father, and myself, in his immediate vicinity ; while Barry, 
one of his colleagues, kept nearly in the centre of the train; and 
Lewis, the other one, brought up the rear, to see that all was right 
there. For our train was so long that it was quite necessary for 
some responsible persons to see that none of the wagons or cattle 
were left behind. 

It is necessary here to observe that it was not in the first feeble 
infancy of Mormonism that these scenes transpired, the first great. 
exodus of the Mormons from Nauvoo to Utah having taken place 
several years before, during which time the infant colony had 
been rapidly accumulating wealth and strength, both by natural 
increase and the addition each year of parties of emigrants from 
all quarters of the known world, where their doctrines had been 
disseminated by their zealous and interested missionaries. We, 
and our English friends, had lived too far away to be well in- 
formed on the subject, and were thus more easily duped and de- 
ceived. 


And besides, as we afterwards learned, these missionaries 


had their orders from head-quarters, not to divulge their most im- 


moral doctrines to the new converts, till they were safe beyond the 
bounds of civilization. They also forged letters of introduction 
and recommendation to distinguished people while abroad to gain 
hospitality, and thus spread their odious doctrine among a better 
class of persons than they would otherwise obtain. 

We took our way over the broad prairies of Missouri, till we 
reached Independence, and then struck off into the wild, unculti- 
vated region that borders the Platte or Nebraska River from Mis- 
souri to the Rocky Mountains. Sometimes we travelled for days 
over broad prairies, covered with tall grass that waved in the light 
breeze like ocean billows, or gorgeous beds of resplendent flowers 
that sometimes covered broad acres ; being the rich natural pas- 
tures of immense droves of wild horses, which here dashed, wheeled 
and pranced in all thew native freedom and elegance, tossing their 
beautiful heads in the air and snorting in trumpet tones when 
startled by our approaching train, and galloping away with the 
speed of the wind, in all their wild and graceful activity. 

There also roamed magniticent herds of the stately buffalo, in 
thousands and tens of thousands, literally darkening the broad 
plains for miles and miles, and when in motion, stunning the ear 
with a noise like thunder, or the roar of the ocean; and once 
fairly endangering the safety of our train by their onward march, 
which was not so easily broken. And there, too, droves of deer, 
and elk, and antelope, sometimes swept by us, with their wide- 
branching antlers raised majestically aloft, as leaping with long, 
easy bounds, they seomed to bid defiance to their fleetest pur- 
suers—the wild Indians, the native lords of the soil, parties of 
whom we met at their exciting sport, a pastime in which the 
hunters of our party often eagerly joined. 

Again we made our way over wooded hills, peopled with squir- 
rels and hares, wild turkeys and pheasants, and many other kinds 
of game; and through green, fertile valleys and low, muddy river 
bottoms ; fording the streams with rafts built for the occasion, 
when they were too deep, and wading them when shallow. We 
crossed arid plains, covered with hot, yellow sand and gravel, 
too sterile for common vegetation, but still beautitied and enlivened 
by immense masses of scarlet or crimson cactus, or else glittering 
with crystalline incrustations of salt, or pools and small lakes 
of briny water. And here we were scorched with heat and parched 
with thirst, although not to such a degree as many ogher poor 
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creatures before us probably were, who had left their bones to 
bleach upon the hot, scorching sand. 

At night we camped in true military style. Our tents were 
pitched on some level spot; the wagons drawn up in a circle 
around them ; the horses and mules, after baiting, were picketed 
around us; the cattle driven into an enclosure, and a watch set 
when we were in the dangerous neighborhood of Indians, who 
several times attempted to steal our horses, and otherwise molest 
us, but did not sneceed in doing us any material injury. We 
sometimes encamped for several days in succession, in some do- 
lightful spot where grass and game were abundant, to rest our 
tired animals and ourselves, and allow the men a chance to fish 
and hunt. We sometimes suffered from storms, fatigue, and the 
extreme heat of the weather, but as a general thing the health of 
our party was good. 

When we came to the fertile valleys at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, a general halt for several days was proclaimed, to re- 
scruit the exhausted energies of our people and animals, some of 
whom had given out, and had been left by the way, and all of 
whom were completely worn down and jaded out by the severe 
toil and privations of the journey. 

We have said little of the many exciting incidents of the jour- 
ney, or the people with whom we found ourselves connected ; but 
here we will stop to make some reference to them, We had not 
gone far before we ascertained that more than one of the male 
converts had more than one female under his protection, who was 
neither sister nor daughter, especially among the Americans ; and 
some of them had young children who made plenty of music for 
the train when there was no other, and, in fact, the wagons were 
literally swarming with children. Of course we drew our own 
conclusions. 

I knew it would be no use to mention this to my father, who 
having eyes raw not and ears heard nothing to the disadvantage 
of Mormonism. But Mrs. Cameron mentioned the subject to her 
husband, who only laughed at the discovery, and said it was none 
of his business if the men had a dozen wives apiece. She was 
deeply shocked by the want of principle this reply exhibited, and 
for the first time began to think deeply of the important conse- 
quences that might result to herself from it. She had occupied a 
high position at home, until her husband’s unexpected failure in 
business a few months before, and the consequent slights they 
had afterwards received, and the alienation of former friends and 
associates, had so wounded her sensitive pride as to make her 
consent the more easily to the proposed en.igration than she other- 
wise would have done ; and now she deeply regretted that she had 
allowed such feelings to influence her decision. 

There were men and women of all classes among the emigrants. 
A few, like ourselves, had been brought up in luxury, but by far 
the larger part were from the lower ranks, who had become con- 

_verts to this strange doctrines through ignorance and that éasy 
and zealous credulity that swells the ranks of all fanatical *sects. 
Bat without doubt there were many who were not at all deluded, 
but joined and followed them for the sake of escaping criminal 
punishment and the restraints of a moral community at home. 

We became acquainted with many of the women in our various 
camping relations, but were intimate with very few. Among those 
who especially attracted our regard by her beauty, amiability, and 
the extreme sweetness with which she bore all the cross humors 
of her uncle’s wife, upon whom she was dependent, was a young 
orphan English girl by the name of Evelyn Stanley, of whom her 
aunt made a compelete drudge in the care of her young family. 
They were of the middle class, and had resided near us at home ; 
and though we had never met till we arrived at St. Louis, they 
knew all about us and the fortunes of our family; and the vixen 
aunt had a great respect for us, too, and at my request would fre- 
quently allow poor Evelyn the privilege of walking out to gather 
flowers and view the beautiful scenery—pleasures she would not 
have obtained but for my interposition. 

There was also among the Americans a young widow by the 
name of Kent, who considerably attracted my attention. She had 
been a seamstress to the Camerons, and was a bright, sparkling, 
witty, and fascinating woman of twenty-five. But there was some- 
thing about her I did not like from the first ; and when I saw more 
of her behaviour, and the smiles and attention with which her 
presence was ever greeted by Mr. Cameron, who reserved all his 
frowns for his family, I was completely disgusted, and soon came 
to the conclusion that she was coming out at his desire, and would 
make one of his household at the journey’s end. The poor wife, I 
think, soon drew the same conclusions from their intimacy; but 
she feared her husband, and dared not speak of it, even to Helen, 
who for sometime remained in happy ignorance, or to her two 
sons, the eldest of whom, a keen, active boy of fifteen, instinctively 
hated her, long before he knew the reason why. 

For sometime previous to our general halt, I imagined Morton 
was seeking for an opportunity to have some private conversation 
with me, but this I had ‘skilfully avoided. The next morning 
after we had camped, my father asked me to take a walk with 
him, to which I gladly consented, delighted with the opportunity 
of viewing the magnificent scenery. I set off with him from the 
camp in fine spirits, free as « bird, and pleased with the thought 
of being able to contribute to his happiness. 

We walked s long distance, and finally ascended a high hill, 
from which we obtained a fine view of the green, fertile valley in 
which lay our camp, through which meandered a fine mountain 
stream, fringed with willows, alders, and some other kinds of trees 
and bushes, and from which was rising a soft, silvery mist. The 
white tents and white covered wagons circling around them, glit- 
tering in the morning sun ; the busy people cooking around their 
camp-fires, from which the smoke curied lazily up to the heavens, 
and the cattle grazing in the green pasture, tended by the otherwise 


idle boys, presented as pleasing a picture of emigrant life as the 
eye could wish to gaze upon. ’ 

But we cared little for these common, every day sights, when 
once our eyes rested upon the grandeur and sublimity of the dis- 
tant mountain scenery. Near us rose bold cliffs, craggy steeps 
and high precipices, crowned with lofty pines, old stunted cedars, 
and aspens and beeches, with the crevices and defiles adorned 
with brilliant flowers; while beyond these, gigantic masses of 
craggy rocks met tho eye, rising one upon another, ridge after 
ridge, their sides broken into a thousand fantastic shapes and 
forms, some of them resembling columns, and spires and minar- 
ets of a great city, and all of them filled with deep chasms, fissures, 
and ravines, through which foaming mountain torrents leaped and 
whirled away to the quiet valley with a wild, deafening roar. And 
beyond these, upon the verge of the western horizon, the lofty, 
snow-<clad peaks of the Rocky Mountains rose in full view, their 
icy summits shining like polished silver in the clear sunlight, and 
towering in solemn grandeur to the sky, with which they seemed 
to mingle. 

We stood on a huge granite boulder, and gazed for a long time 
in awe and with hushed silence upon this sublime exhibition of 
the inimitable work of God’s own hand, and our hearts rose in 
silent adoration to Him “who sect bounds to the sea, and laid the 
foundations of the earth ; who holds the winds in his fist, and the 
waters in the hollow of his hand; who rends the hard rocks with 
hot thunder-bolts, and by his earthquakes upheaves them like the 
waves of the ocean.” At last my father spoke, in a low voice: 


“ Ts it not worth all the trouble and toil we have expended, my 
child, to behold such a scene as this?” 

“ Yes, dear father,” I said; “and if anything can raise our 
thoughts to the great Creator, and impress us with the utter noth- 
ingness of all the works and devices of men, it is a scene of such 
natural grandeur and sublimity.” 

“Yes, my child, and if anything could make us willing to per- 
form all life’s duties in such a manner as to be acceptable to God, 
it must be the reflections caused by such glorious scenes.” 

“Nay, father, but does it not rather raise our thoughts above all 
earthly scenes, up to the throne of the eternal and the city of our 
God, where we all hope to have a dwelling place ¢” 

“Ay, but we must remember, Selina, that our dwelling place 
is still in tabernacles, in houses of clay, that must be made meet 
temples for God’s holy spirit, if we ever wish to live and reign 
with Christ upon the earth, or have an inheritance with him in 
that glorious city whose builder and maker is God.” 


I was silent—awe-struck by the solemnity of his manner, and 
impressed with a sudden fear that he was about to say or do some- 
thing that was to involve my life’s happiness. He looked upon 
mo for some minutes with a solemn yet imploring expression, and 
then said : 

“Selina, tho time has céthe Jou are t0 be initiated into 
some of the mysteries of our Are you willing to gratify 
your father in the dearest and most cherished wish,of his heart t” 

“Can my dear father ask that question, when he knows how I 
have clung to him in joy and éorrow, and forsook all to follow 
him and cheer him in his loneliness, when all the other friends I 
had on earth opposed it? He knows that I will do anything that 
is honorable, just, and right, to please him ?”’ said I, tremblingly. 

“Then you will not pain me by a refusal, but joyfully accept the 
distinguished proposals that are made for you, and become the 
honored wife of the best friend your father has on earth.” 

“Father!” I exclaimed, in unfeigned surprise, while the blood 
all retreated from cheek and lip to my heart ; “is it pessible that you 
can think of giving me up to another, when you have so often said 
we should never, never part ?” 

“We shall not part, my child, for I have my friend's sacred 
promise that you shall live with me till I die.” 

“ But, father—dear father !—I do not wish to marry; I am too 
young to be a wife!” said I, beseechingly ; “and surcly you will 
not urge me to be so against my will?” 

“You will be eighteen to-morrow, my dear; and weeks and 
months ago I gave a solemn promise that upon that day you 
should become my friend’s wife, and at all hazards that promise 
must be kept,” said he, firmly. 

’ “ And he—that friend ?” said I, fearfully. 

“Is before you. See that you treat him bonorably and nobly 
as he deserves, and for your own sake yield him your affections.” 

I turned in terror to behold Morton standing beside me. I grew 
faint and sick—my head swam—all grew dark around me, and I 
reeled and should have fallen from the rock, had he not caught me 
in his arms. He folded me to his bosom and pressed his polluted 
lips to mine. 

“O, I could ever hold thee thas—my wife—my best beloved !” 
he exclaimed, passionately, as I struggled in his hateful embrace ; 
for I was not quite insensible, and the sudden revulsion of feeling 
brought back the strength to my nerveless frame and the light to 
my dimmed eyes the moment I felt the pressure of his hot lips ; 
it was like a galvanic shock to my system. 

“Father !—father !’”’ I shrieked, in despairing tones, as I turned 
to gaze upon vacancy ; he was gone ! 

“ He is already out of sight and hearing,” said my tormentor, 
in his blandest tones. “He left us alone purposely, that I might 
have an opportunity you would not otherwise grant me, to explain 
to you our motives and doctrines.” 

“Let me go!—you have no right to detain me!” said I, pas- 
sionately, as I attempted to writhe myself from his arms. 

“T will release you, if you will promise to stay and listen to what 
I have to say to you.” 

“ Then I promise,” I said, as he let me go; “ but assure your- 
self, Mr. Morton, that I have no desire to know more of you, your 
motives, or your doctrines than I do now,” said J, angrily. 


“ But remember it is by your father’s desire that Tam here, Hp 
know that God himself pointed you ont to me for a wife ; that] 
love you deeply and devotedly, and that it will be for your tempor] 
and eternal good that you become so. He knows and firmly be. 
lieves, too, with all others of the Mormon faith, that no woman, 
however good or sinless, can be saved and enter the paradise o 
the blessed, but in and through a believing husband. And know. 
ing and believing this with his whole heart, your father has over 
been deeply anxious to unite you to one to whom he attributes his 
own conversion, and of course loves and honors next to his God; 
one, too, who had a revelation from on high, the first time he say 
you, that you were one day to become his bride.” 

“T do not believe in such revelations,” I said, with spirit, “nor 
shall I, till they come to myself. You are old enough to be my 
father. I do not love you as a wife ought to love her husband, 
and in age, tastes, opinions, and inclinations, we are entirely 
unsuited to each other, Mr. Morton.” 

‘All that is nothing to me, because it has been revealed to me 
that when we are once united, you will love me devotedly, and 
our tastes, inclinations and opinions will quickly assimilate ; and 
when you have experienced the blessedness of a union with one of 
the saints of the Most High, you will wonder that you ever thought 
of a difference in our ages—for who ever thinks to ask the ages of 
the angels !—and are not saints and angels as one, equal in power 
and glory ?” 

“ Such reasoning will never convince me,” I replied. “I have 
no desire to marry any one, or take upon myself the duties of a 
wife ; but if you do, there are probably women enough in the train 
who would esteem it a high honor to marry you.” 

* You alone are the one pointed out to me by the Divine finger, 
and my wife you shall be,” he said, in a commanding tone, and 
with one of his bold, magnetic looks. 

“T will never believe it ; I think I shall have some choice in the 
matter,” said I, resolutely. 

“And will you dare presume to reverse God’s decrees?” said 
he, with a look and tone intended to overcome me. 

“T will not say what I dare or dare not do,” said I, with flashing 
eyes ; “but of one thing I am very sure, that I will not be com- 
pelled to marry any one against my will!” 

“ Softly, softly,” said he, with a glance that made mo quail ; “I 
have your father’s solemn promise that to-morrow you shall be 
mine, and in some way that promise must be fulfilled —peaceably 
if it may be so, forcibly if it must.” 

“ The winds and waves are free and so am I, and death is prefer. 
able to a bondage like that,” I said, as I jumped from the rock 
and bounded away like a wild antelope. 

AsI came near I saw Helén sitting just without the camp, under 
the shadowy branches of a tree, with her work, and rushing up to 
her side, I threw myself down mpon the grassy turf, buried my 
face in my hands, and burst fears. .My foolings had not been 
so terribly excited since my mother’s death, and I wept as if my 
heart would break, while she for a Jong time vainly urged me to 
tell her the cause of it. 

“ Has some evil befallén your father!—were you chased by 
panthers or Indians !—or has some one insulted you, Selina!” 

“ Neither, neither,” I sobbed, as soon as I could command my 
voice, and then I told her the whole story. 

She was deeply excited and indignant at the whole proceeding— 
feeling, too, as if my experience might soon be hers. ; 

“ Despicable wretch !” she said, “to think to clothe his villany 
by the mask of revelation from Almighty God! I could almost 
find it in my heart to wish that he would crush him with a hot 
thunderbolt.” 

“©, Helen, breathe not such an impious wish!” said I, fear- 
fully, “for he alone knows what is best for us; and I do not yet 
believe he will allow me to be sacrificed. Morton has, I know, 
obtained unlimited power over my poor father ; but here are more 
than a hundred men around us by day and by night, who would 
not suffer them to carry out such a nefarious project.” 

“T do not know that,” she replied ; “for are they not all sworn 
to support their leaders, and assist them in carrying out their 
plans, whether good or evil! They dare not disobey Morton, and 
then go on to the promised land,” 

“ Dare not !—there aro men among them who would do or dare 
anything, or I am mistaken, Helen.” 

“Ay, but they are all Mormons, Selina, deeply interested in 
carrying out their doctrines—one of which, I suspect, is to get all 
the women they can into their power, and enslave them after 
ward; and I have no doubt but three quarters of the men in the 
train joined for no other purpose than the froo license they expect 
at the end of their journey.” 

“ But your father, Helen, and mine?” I urged. 

“ Yours is still blind as the bats and the moles, but mine—O, I 
dare not tell you what I sometimes fear,” sho sald, as she covered 
her face with her hands to hide the starting tears. 

We went to the tent, and soon after my father came in to dis 
ner. The former looked highly displeased when I sought bis ey®, 
and the glance I received from the latter filled me with fear 
and dread, it was so full of fiery passion and stern determination. 
The meal passed almost in silence, for our moss, which usually 
consisted of Morton, Barry, the Camerona, my father, myself and 
the Mormon servant girl, all seemed under constraint. When it 
was over, the men and boys went out gunning, as they usually 
did every day when camping, and Mrs, Cameron, Helen and J, 
in the absence of the girl, who was washing by the stream, pro 
cooded to discuss my dismal prospects, 

Mrs, Cameron was shocked by a detail of the circumstance, 
but advised me to hold out bravely, and on no account to yield 
compulsion if T eould help it. 

“ Your father, my dear,” sho said, “is really an unfit adviser 
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in his present condition ; and if you marry that cold-blooded, sen- 
gual man, you will regret it to the day of your death. And be- 
sides, I should not wonder at all if he already had a wife at home ; 


| and that is the reason why he is so anxious to secure you before 


you or your poor innocent father shall find out his real circum- 
stances.” 

I had not thought of this before, but I felt very sure now that it 
was so. When the men returned near sunset, and supper was 
over, my father again took me out for a walk, though I went 
unwillingly. 

“ Selina,” he said, when we wore alone, “ you must know that 
I am deeply disappointed and chagrined by your conduct to-day. 
How could you find it in your heart to treat one of God’s servants 
so saucily and irreverently, when you knew my wishes on the 
subject 1” 

“ Ho should not have given me reason, father.” 

“He gave you no substantial reason ; and your wilfalness and 
perversity are beyond parallel in one so young.” 


altar perhaps already reeking with such human sacrifices, and to 
adeity, or man, of whom you know really nothing? O, let me en- 
treat of you to wait, to wait at least till we know this man’s real 
character at home, to see if he is one whose word can be relied on, 
and one with whom you would be willing to trust the happiness of 
your only child ; to see if he has not already a house full of wives 
and children, and whether this Promised Land is all that it has 
been represented to us, and such a place as you would desire for 
the life-long home of yourself and child.” 

I had spoken rapidly and vehemently, but I could see that, al- 
though considerably affected by the earnestness of my appeal, his 
faith in Morton was not at all shaken. 

“ You are unreasonable,” he said, “to make such vile and un- 
founded suppositions regarding a man of Mr. Morton’s sanctity. 
They are the suggestions of Satan, and the sooner you dismiss 
them from your mind the better.” 

“ How know you they are the suggestions of Satan? Have 
you ever asked this man if he had a wife?” 


me ; and the slander probably came from some lying, unregen- 
erate female tongue, prompted by the baleful fires of malice and 


envy. 

“Well, I believe it, father, every word of it; and until I see 
with my own eyes, and hear with my own ears, the real truth, in 
the home of the Mormon people, I must not, and shail not con- 
nect myself by such strong and enduring ties as those of marriage, 
to one of their number, let his claims be what they may,” I 
answered. 

“ Selina, do I understand you to say that you utterly refuse to 
acquiesce in my wishes on this subject?” he said, with frowning 
brow and flashing eyes. 

“TI do—I must—I loathe and detest Morton’s very name,” said 
I passionately, “ and I will not marry him.” 

[TO BB CONTINUED. | 

(Back oumbers of Ballou's Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of 
this story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots. } 


“ But did he tell you all that transpired, my fathor t” 

“Tt matters not, whon I know ho has conferred upon you the 
distinguished honor of choosing you for his wife; nor will your 
tepugnance alter our arrangements, But now, Selina, that you 
know our views upon the subject of marriage, and my strong de- 
sire for your union with Morton, will you, can you, alter all your 
professions of regard for mo, destroy all my brightest hopes, and 
your own temporal and eternal happiness, by your obstinacy 
said he, in beseoching tones, and with tearful eyes. 

“O, fathor ! doar father!” I said, as I threw my arm around 
his neck, and burst into teara, “you are deceived and mistaken 
im this man; and why, O why! will you place your hope of hap- 
piness upon anything this side of heaven? Why will you have 
such unlimited faith in one whom the instinct of a pure heart 
warns me to shun as I would a deadly serpent? Why will you 

ve every word that falls from his lips, when « prophotic voice 
tells me thoy ave full of guile and deceit, and will lead wa en to 
tain? And why do you wish to offer up your only child upon an 


“T would not insult him by such a question, whon from our first 
acquaintance he asked mo for my daughter's hand, which I then 
solomnly plodged to him.” 

“ But, fathor, if you knew to a certainty that he already had a 
wife, or wives, and children, would you hold to that promise *”’ 

“ No, no, child, you know that I would not. For anything so 
monstrously unlawful and immoral as that would surely absolve 
me from any promise made in ignorance of such facts, For as 
there are no more women bora upon the earth than men, reason 
teaches us that God never intended for a man to have but one 
wife ; and the numberless evils that always follow in the train of 
polygamy also prove it.” ’ 

“ But, father, polygamy i really practised in the Promised 
Land, and by the priests and elders of the Mormon church, too, 
or I am strangely deceived, and more than one in our train are 
liars,” 
| “Itis impossible; for ueither the elders, nor any others who 


possessed correct information have ever mpntioned such a thing to 


NEAPOLITAN FISHER FAMILY. 
Highly characteristic of Italy, the land of beauty and som, is 
the pleasing picture submitted to the reader on this page. It is 
the close of a summer's day, and you can fancy the warm, gener- 


ous golden glow that suffuses the whole sky. Im the shadow of 
the distant Vesuvius, whence the imprisoued Cyclops, ever rest- 
less, sends forth his sulphury breath, the swift feluccas are 
scudding in a streak of wind, scarce distinguishable from the 
white-winged gulls that sweep over the deep and dark blue water. 
What a background for a seaside group! and how the figures in 
the foreground harmonize with the landscape! -A handsome man, 
in the light and graceful garb of his calling, is seated on a rock, 
accompanying his voice oa his guitar as he sings some love-ditty, 
or some brilliant barcarole. His wife, seated carelessly at his feet 
with her hands clasped about her knee, drinks in the music, while 
the roguish daughter of the happy re resting ou her shoulder, 
a miniature copy of a beautiful original, gazes with a smile on her 
father’s face. Think not this is a studied composition, and the 
group is artificially arranged. Nature, to compensate them for 
many privations, has lavished beauty and grace on the children 
vf Italy. ‘The very of Naples have « air with 
them, and evou the street begyar struts lhe a King. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
AZRAEL. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
Nebulous with gloom, the dark death-angel 
Furled his wings and overspread the earth : 
“* Hla!” he said, “my potent hand shall change all 
Earthly forms—saint, sinner nor evangel 
Shall escape the presage of their birth.” 


"Neath the palms of India, Beauty, lying, 
Felt his bot breath on her damask cheek : 
Paint and fainter waxed her bosom’s sighing, 

Lilies pale replaced the roses dying, 
Beauty perished, all too frail and weak. 


Glory, on an obelisk reclining, 
Paled at the approach of Azrael : 
Drooped the plumes above his helmet shining, 
Snapped the sword incarnadine—resigning 
Earthly empire, Glory headlong fell. 


Love had pictured out a sweet creation, 

Fair as poet's dream of Arcady ; 
Death's black pinions wrapped in desolation 
All his visions—ruthless devastation 

Chilled his substance. and he ceased to be. 


Mammon, from within his golden castle, 
Thought the great destroyer to defy : 
“ Yield!” cried Azrael, “ thou art but my vassal!” 
Fell the mighty one beneath his Bastile, 
Crushed and mangled, with his gold to die! 


Thus, through earth’s domini ip t, 
Azrnel withers all incarnate things ; 

Never powerless, nerveless, vor senescent, 

Blight impartial falls on peer and peasant, 
Darkness from the shadow of his wings. 


Vain all tears and piteous supplications, 
Human grief is powerless in his eyes ; 
Knows his breast no tender emanations : 
Musica] to him the ululations 
From the gate where deep-mouthed Cerberus lies! 


Yet, as on destruction’s path victorious, 
Dealing new dismay the spoiler flies, 
Greets his sight a presence radiant, glorious, 


As at times rare visions rise before us, 
Holding awe-struck in a stern surprise, 


“Stay thou, Azrael! Ficsh may own subjection, 
But the Soul thy mandates doth despise!” 
Impotent and b of infection, 
Cowering iow and smitten with dejection, 
Azrael before the Spirit flies! 


Earth shall return to chaos, gloom infernal 
Enwrap the beautiful with cold embrace ; 

Death shall evanish, but the Spirit vernal, 

Freed from its bonds, shall seek its own eternal, 
Beautiful, God-given dwelling-place. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE LOVE TOKEN. 


BY MISS CAROLINE T. HENTZ.* 


Wirtta Herman, though not classically beautiful, certainly 
presented to the eye a most charming picture, as on a bright May 


morning she sat by the spring, or the “ Ilippocrone,” as it had 


been styled by some youthful aspirants for poetical fame, In all 
the village there was no spot so lovely as this, none that formed 
half so inspiring a retreat for one who sought to invoke the Muses, 
or where a bashful swain might give more eloquent utterance to 
his love. The limpid water welled forth from out its rocky bed 
with bubbling, gushing music, and its basin had been moulded 
and carved in its present graceful undulations by the busy fingers 
of Professor Herman, the German professor, who had settled 


down quietly on the lot which had once been owned by a mil- 
lionaire. The grand old family mansion, when deserted, had 
nearly gone to decay, but in this Professor Herman chose to make 
his home, with only Willa, for he was widowed since her infancy. 
He taught the languages and music, the pupils of both sexes 
coming at stated hours, but with exact punctuality, for he was a 
stern master, and his scholars feared his reproof. 

The Hippocrone was in a dell close by the “ castle,” as the 
house had been termed for years, and of course as it was on pri- 
vate grounds the professor permitted his daughter to linger near 
it as long as her fancy dictated, safe from intrusion as he believed. 
Not so thought every one, as this morning’s adventures will prove. 
Willa’s long, waving chestnut hair was unbound, and she was 
dipping her hand in the stream flowing from the reservoir, and 
twining her locks into curls. Her straw hat lay on the grass be- 


side her, where she was seated, its blue ribbons fluttering so close 
to the water that they were fast becoming saturated. She did 
not see it, for her rich hazel eyes were shadowed in deep thought- 
fulness. Willa was only sixtcen, not beautiful, as we have said, 
but very fascinating ; her heart in her eyes, in her lips, and in the 
music of her voice. 

“Why, Willa,” exclaimed a youth who had been looking at 
her admiringly, as he had stolen near unobserved, “of what can 
you be thinking so busily? Have the nymphs of Parnassus been 
playing hide and seek among your ringlets 7” 

She blushed, and hastily pushing back her disordered hair, 
replied, archly : 

“If they have, ’tis because you have wooed them to this spot. 


* Daughter of the late Caroline Lee Hents. 


Ah, yes, Mr. Paul, you need not think your solitary rhapsodies to 
some adored divinity have floated away unheard !” 

It was his turn to redden, for Paul Sumner, with his highly 
poetical and romantic nature, was extremely sensitive. From 
Willa, of all others, for he loved her passionately, he shrank from 
the slightest approach to ridicule. He knew that she was not blind 
to the love, which he had exposed in a thousand nameless ways, 
but the return she had coyly concealed. It left him in that state 
of agonized suspense which rendered him doubly sensitive. That 
the overflowings of his heart, throbbing so madly for her alone, 
should have reached her cars, and that she could thus lightly 
taunt him with the truth, stang him to the quick. 

“Don’t laugh at me, in mercy. I cannot bear that you should 
throw back upon my quivering heart feelings of such intensity 
as you little dream. O, Willa, use your power gently !” 

“Forgive me, I did not mean to wound. I love to hear you 
repeat poetry, and no one does it with the melody and feeling 
that you do. Iam not such a silly girl that I cannot appreciate 
your—ah ! I mean your society.” 

“Don’t alter it. Why are you so fearful of giving me a 
shadow of hope? Is he, my all-conquering rival, content with 
this long warfare ?” 

*« What rival?” <A spark of feminine curiosity urged her on. 

“O, you are asking only for amusement, when you know I 
allude to Warren, who, believé me, Willa, has not the capacity 
of loving you the millionth part as truly as I.” 

Willa looked up with coquettish grace, though there was strange 
pathos in her voice, 

“O, that willdo! I don’t like it. Let us talk of something 


else.” While all the time her eyes of tender beauty were saying 
to him: “Go on telling me you love me, for ’tis music to my 
ears.”” 


Paul knew something of the wiles of her life, all artless ae was 
the nature glowing within her bosom, He would have said that 
something, which was never uttered, had not the sound of a bell, 
coming from the house, sounded in his ears. Not daring to lin- 
ger, and most of all at her side, he sprang up, exclaiming : 

“O, there is my warning, and I have only a moment in which 


to ask, if you will go with me to-night, if your father approves. 
Let me ask him.” 


“No, no; he will let no one accompany me but himself. Don’t 
mention it to him.” 


Her eyes were turned nervously where the figure of another 
youth was approaching rapidly towards them. Paul did not look 
that way, as he hastened at the jingling of a second bell. Justas 
he was lost to sight, Arthur Warren, whose lesson was completed, 
came in view, and as if he had been seeking Willa, he bounded 
to the spot Paul had vacated. With a frown contracting his 
handsome brow he asked : 

“Why did Paul steal away as he saw my approach ?” 

“ He did not see it; and, moreover, it is the hour for his recital. 
You know it.” 

Willa’s gentle cyes disarmed his jealousy. 

“ And has he gained your consent to accompany him to our 
festival 


“No; I go with father,” 


His eye brightened, for Paul Sumner had not been preferred. 
He bent his eyes upon the grass in passing thought, for he was 
reclining gracefully close by her, and with a quiet abandon that 
Paul Sumner never assumed. She looked up, and from an upper 
window of the castle she caught a glimpse of Paul, who on his 
way to the professor's room passed the window by the stairs, It 


commanded a view of the dell, A cloud hung heavy on the face 


which gleamed upon her from the lofty window like a haunting 
spirit. She could not bear to gaze, and it was well, for Arthur’s 
meditations had ceased, and when she dared to steal another 
glance the phantom had passed on. 

The air was laden with the exquisite fragrance of May blos- 
soms, gentle breezes murmured a gentle lullaby in the fluttering 


leaves above them, and the birds carolled their notes joyously, 


Nature was eloquent with love, and Arthur Warren could no 
longer restrain the emotions glowing within his bosom. The 
nymphs of the enchanted dell had breathed their witchery over 
him, and he told his love in such melodious strains that Willa 
listened to the beautiful language, and almost forgot ’twas ad- 
dressed to herself. She might have received it with becoming 
grace had she been a goddess presiding over the spot; but she 
was only Willa Herman, the very embodiment of witchery it is 
true, but she could not realize that the boon of her heart was 
craved in such measured phrases. When he ceased, she whis- 
pered with the mischievousness of a sprite : 

“Don’t stop.” 

Warren was brought rudely down from tho stilts of strained 
eloquence. 

“ Willa Herman, you are enough to drive one mad.” 

But the fierce accents did not intimidate her. 


“Does it displease you so because I like to hear you?” she 
asked, meckly. 

“I know you are only toying with my feelings, which at least 
you might respect. I know you scorn me. I would that I could 
tear your image from my heart; but I cannot. O, I did not 
believe you so heartless.” 

At this real burst of feeling her tantalizing mood vanished, and 


she said in a voice of such pitying music that his irritation was 
softened : 

“‘ Now, it is I that have made you cross, and I can only beg to 
be forgiven, whilst indeed I am sorry to have wounded you. And 
you will not call me heartless again, when you think of my father, 
who has only me to love him, and who lavishes upon me such 


confiding affection. Ask yourself, if he saw us just now, and I 


had been heeding your professions as you would have had me, 
would he have been pleased ?” 

During the last questioning she had fixed her eyes in their clear 
Jight upon him. He arose reluctantly, and after a little silence 
said, with some exultation : 

“ At least if Ihave transgressed, there is some one who can 
share my error.” 

“ And who has shared your fate,” she replied, readily. 

That was enough. Warren was all sunshine as he continued : 

“And remember you promised me long ago that your first 
promenade on this night should be with me. Have you forgot- 
ten it?” 

She had not, she said, whilst there was a scarcely perceptible 
shade of disappointment on her face. Willa’s sympathies were 
very acute, and had Warren only been possessed of tact as well as 
discernment, he might have retained his advantage when she 
pitied his real distress, and “used her power gently,” as he had 
entreated. But unfortunately he admired himself almost as much 
as he loved Willa, and he could not remain long in the mood of 
humility which made him despair of her love. She teased him 
becanse she knew him to be vain, and pitied him now and then 
becanse she was not sure she loved him. 

As he now rose before her in renewed self-complacency, she be- 
came the sprite again. He stooped to pick up his cap which lay 
on the grass very near her; she snatched it up and waved it in 
glee over her head, as sho sprang to her feet. He reached after 
it, and she waved it still higher, whilst his locks’ of ambrosial 
beanty mingled with hers, which were streaming in disordered 
grace. Suddenly she placed the cap over her wild ringlets, and 
would have sprang away, but he was tempted too sorely, he was 
so near, and he did what Paul would never have dared—he stole 
a kiss from her glowing cheek ! 

At the moment when remorseful of her recklessness she tried to 
hide her penitence in indignation, she looked up, and once more 
that face was at the window, and this time it was more shadowed, 
more lowering. With an irrepressible exclamation she broke 
away from Warren’s detaining hand—would have fled ; when lo! 
unlucky stars! he lost his foothold, the spring was close behind, 
and down into the gurgling waters the elegant Arthur Warren 
found himself suddenly immersed. Broadcloth, chains of gold. 
starched linen, all bedraggled and wet with the element which 


had glistened to him only a moment before so beautifully—graco 


as well as presence of mind were fled, and his equanimity was 
feartully disturbed. Willa was frantic with merriment. Peals of 


laughter rung through the air, and she did not hear, as did the 
crest-fallen rival, an echo from above. 


Warren sprang from his uncomfortable seat with the blood boil- 
ing in his face. Without a word he was rushing away, when Willa, 
all repentance, sprang after him, placed her soft hand in his, re- 
luctant as he was, and said, with trembling sweetness : 

“O, Arthur, please forgive Ine, I am so sorry—and then—and 


then you know we will only be even, for I too have something to 
pardon.” 


He paused, forgetful of his woful plight, and looked towards 
her, half in doubt as to her sincerity. There were tear drops 


glistening in her eyes, and he forgave her ero they parted, 


“ A very miserable translation,”’ exclaimed Professor Herman, 
who had watched the nervous movements of his pupil’s pen some 
time in silence. ‘“‘ The time for your recitation has been already 
prolonged. I will be glad on future occasions to see you more 


attentive. Compare your translation with Master Warren’s, whose 
is correct, and you will discover your errors, You may go.” 


Dispirited and gloomy, Paul Sumner gathered his books and 
papers and walked away without his usual parting bow. He had 
been a favorite with Professor Herman, but this morning his un- 
lucky star scemed in the ascendant. He had received a mortal 
wound when referred to Warren as an example, who was his 
junior, and acknowledged to be of narrower capacity. He de- 
scended the stairs, pausing involuntarily at the window, when the 
pretty scene of the stolen hat and kiss met his jaundiced eye. 
With jealous indignation he gazed, with lambent fires flashing 
from underneath his lowering brows. Then as he would have 
rushed on blindly, the after farce at Warren’s utter discomfiture 
completely reversed his sensations. Willa’s silvery laugh echoed 
in his heart like music, and it banished his desperate mood. War- 
ren in mortification was Jess formidable, and with an inward satis- 
faction in the “ fellow-feeling ” he followed in his fast retreating 
footsteps, for Willa had flown, 

Paul Sumner, though he had passed more than twelve months 
amongst these inhabitants, and was domesticated in the family of 
Colonel Warren, to whom he was related, was not one of them. 
Some called him a genius in a tone that implied they thought him 
devoid of common sense ; others styled him a visionary, a dream- 
er; and a few, envious of his wealth and talents, said that he was 
worse than & useless member of society, squandering the property 


that in thelr hands would have been turned to good account. 
They were among that amiable class who revel in misery of their 
own creating. 

We have said that he was not of them, and that is why the pure 
ore within had been set at nought. He had genius, but it strug: 
gled through a veil of morbid sensibility, and in an uncongenial 
atmosphere it was only now and then that the hidden wealth burst 
forth, 


Willa had more than once caught glimpses of this inner foun- 
tain of light, and her own spirit in its joyousness reflected the 
radiance, That is why he loved her, and because he still doubted 
the dear return he was unhappy, After years of laborious colle- 
ginte exercise he needed rest for mind and body, and accepted the 


oft repeated invitation of Colonel Warren to visit them, and revel in 
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novel enjoyments, to him, of life in a southern village. He was 
an orpham, and with scarcely a tie beyond the links of friendship. 
Hiis books, crayons and paper, with which he often wandered off 
glone, had hitherto been his most valued companions ; but a deep- 
er spell had been wound around him, and now the sport of every 
jealous fear it was not strange that he often doubted his own 
identity. 

" Professor Herman was as nearly a being to himself as Paul, 
and as such we have not classed him amongst those who failed to 
appreciate the talents of the young stranger. Paul chose to take 
advantage of his instractions at first as much for the delight of 
the intercourse as for the expected benefit; as time flowed on 
there might have been another more enslaving motive. As yet, 
the cold, reserved German had looked more favorably upon Paul 
than any other of his pupils. 

Arthur Warren, as a relative of Paul’s, and inmate of the home 
he visited, became a companion, if not an intimate friend. They 
were sociable, but never confiding. Arthur took no pains to un- 
derstand the fitful moods of his visitor, and perfectly satisfied 
with self, thought very little of him either one way or the other, 
until he found that he was in danger of losing the supremacy he 
had hitherto acquired over the heart, as he imagined, of every 
girl far and near whom he chose to seck. Arthur was handsome, 
he thought himself a second Adonis, and he did not dream that 
the pale, intellectual face of Paul Sumner wore a spiritual charm 
that might be sought for in vain on his own classic features. This 
day their rivalry had reached its climax, and Paul hastened after 
Arthur with the determination that the fate of either one should 
be decided, and that by bold measures. A little after, he tapped 
at the door of the room where the youth, who never lost sight of 
personal appearance, had hastened to change his soiled apparel. 
He was admitted, and Paul, after a moment’s silence, and still 
standing, for he marked the haughty flash on the cheek of Arthur, 
said : 

“T have not come in a spirit of contention, but with a plan, 
which, after you have answered one question Aonest/y, I will lay 


before you. Do you give me the liberty of asking it on these 
terms ?” 

The other bowed assent, and he continued : 

“There is no need of preliminaries. Has Willa Herman 
received your love ?”’ 

There was a start, and then a hesitancy; he had been taken by 
surprise, but the piercing eye of Paul was upon him. An invol- 


untary half-sullen “No” was extracted. A gleam shot over the 
spiritual face. 

“Then here is my plan. Let us both, by the same bearer this 
afternoon, send her some token, which she is to wear to-night, say 
in her hair; and she must wear the gift of him whom she prefers. 
Will you agree to this ?” 

“Pshaw! What benefit can result, when she is disposed to 
coquette? This will only feed her design.” 

“ That is not to the purpose,” resumed the other, firmly. “ We 
are both on equal ground. Do you agree ?” 

Arthur consented with a sudden realization of the plausible ex- 
citement it would create; and Paul left him with this parting 
injunction ; 

“When you have selected your offering come to my room and 
we will despatch them together.” 


In the deepening twilight a slight, graceful girl paused at the 
outer gate of the castle for a moment in seeming consultation 
with a youth, who stepped away noiselessly when she glided in. 
She entered the massive portals as if well accustomed to the 


place, and sprang up the long, winding stairway, higher and 


higher, until she reached the “ nest,” as she called the small room 
which Professor Herman had fitted up with quaint luxuries for 
his darling. It was a curious little sanctum, and Willa loved it 
dearly, only admitting to it her choicest friends. Among that 
number was Esther Warren, who came and went at pleasure. 
She it was who entered it now with a bound to the spot where 
Willa was seated, her nimble fingers employed in arranging some 
fanciful decorations for the evening. Esther embraced her after 
the enthusiastic fashion of tNo day, panting from her rapid ascent, 
and was about to exclaim, when Willa interposed. 

“Why, how pretty you do look, all ready dressed. Dear me, I 
Will be too late.”’ 

Esther laughed immoderately, 

“Why, you little precious darling innocent, how unsophisticated 
Youare, It isn’t near time to go yet.” 

Willa still looked pusaled ; Esther was certainly in party cos- 
tume, Esthor Warren waa a refined similitude of her brother 
Arthur, with classic features, pearly complexion, and waving, 
flaxen hair. Yet in her intelligent gray eye was a something dif- 
ferent from the expression of her brother's; indefinable, and yet 
now and thon flashing out like a revelation of supprossed thought. 
To some this was disagrooable, and they declared that sho had 


Very unworthily received the appollation of tho “beauty” of the 
Village, But to Willa sho was always beautiful, and this night, 


after throwing aside her mantle, she turned her around admiringly 
to the light, passed her hands lovingly over her snow white arms 
and neck, told her she looked like a “ snow angel” in her white, 
flowing robe, all unadorned as sho was, save in the glowing 
‘charms of youth, went into raptures over a bunch of natural roses 
twined amidst hor short hair, which was looped back in girlish 
Brace, then after all this sho asked ; 


“And have you come to be my tire-woman, dear?” 

“Yes,” Esthor nodded, as she spread out her dress carefully 
nd sunk into a chair, “Aro you not golng to thank me for 
Coming 1” 


Willa did not reply immediately ; she was open as the sunshine, 


atid she had just then wanted a little solitude. It was fortunate 
that just at that moment there was a tap atthe door. Willa 
opened it, and found a servant bearing a casket, and a note ad- 
dressed to herself. She seized the note eagerly. In it were two 
cards, and on cach was inscribed: “ This gift of love wear to- 
night in your hair and decide the fate of ove whose happiness 
rests with you.” Trembling and fluttered, she opened the casket, 
and there side by side were the gifts, a card attached to each one 
bearing the name of the donor. Blushing with interest, she lifted 
first a white, carved blossom embedded in green leaves, chaste and 
pretty. This was the offering of Arthur Warren. Again sho 
raised in her cold fingers a red rose, the exact counterpart of the 
other, save that in its heart, deeply imbedded, was a single glit- 
tering diamond. This was the offering of Paul Sumner. 

She stood, dreamily irresolute, half-pleased, half-pained, the 
beautifying consciousness of being thus sought glowing on her 
cheek, and adding softened lustre to her sparkling eye. But the 
bearer waited, and Esther, though delicately remaining aloof, she 
knew was tortured with curiosity. Willa suddenly placed casket, 
cards and all in her lap, and turning away, stole out, with a mo- 
tion to the servant to wait. 

And while Witla returned and knelt by Esther with a throbbing 
heart, the messenger found Paul Sumner alone, and placed in his 
hands a slip of paper. Ergerly, wildly, he flew to the light and 
read these simple words, in a trembling, scarcely legible hand : 
“ Be happy,”—Willa. The long-clouded light beamed radiantly 
on the pale face of Paul Sumner like a glow reflected from the 
celestial fount. 

Though Willa knelt by her in winning, eloquent silence, Es- 
ther said nothing, and Willa saw that the casket was laid on the 
toilet. She looked up inquiringly into the still face. There was 
that hidden something gleaming in her eye unpleasantly as Willa 
had never yet seen it. With an involuntary chill she arose and 
began to attire herself mechanically. She felt very awkwardly, 
and for the first time heartily wished Esther had been at home. 

Esther Warren had not only been called the prettiest girl in the 
village, and the belle, but it had been hinted to Willa that the 
wealthy young Sumner, who was only a distant cousin, had melted 
the heart which had proved adamant until then. ‘Thus the little 
world marvelled at the intimacy between these two girls, when 
one had become a dangerous rival. Willa thought of the hint, 
and now she believed it. That Esther should wish to forward the 
happiness of her brother she could not wonder, and this feeling 


gave tenderness to her voice as she turned ayain towards her. 

“Come, Esther, I am waiting. Have you forgotten the office 
you have assumed ?” 

Esther lent a ready hand, whilst Willa thought there were tears 
in her eyes. At length she said in a strangely unusual tone: 

“O, Willa, if you could only teach me the magic by which you 
bind all hearts to you, I willingly would be your slave! There 
are so few who really love me.” 

Willa’s arms were impulsively wound around her. She did 
not speak immediately, but the silent embrace uttered volumes. 

“ You are ungratefu', Esther, dear.” 

“No, no; I do prize your love, indeed I do.” She sighed deep- 
ly, then after a few moments said, suddenly: “Lam afraid that 


poor brother is not in a mood to enjoy the party, he seemed so de- 


pressed this morning, at what, I could not find out.” 

Willa turned away to hide the sudden mirthful twitches which 
she could not suppress, as a vision of the morning scene rushed 
before her, and assuming desperate self-control, she exclaimed, as 
she took her station before the mirror : 

** Now come, decorate my hair.” 


What a trial! Sister, or fallen rival, either to stab by her 


choice. What should sho do? “0, if she were only at home,” 
sighed Willa, inwardly; but it was vain. Esther stood waiting 
directions. Her rich crimson hair was braided simply around her 
brow, pearls encircled her neck and arms, whilst a deep crimson 
bnrned on her cheek. Both were pure white. Esther could not 
help thinking as she stood thus, “ How very lovely she is.” 
Willa’s tongue seemed paralyzed. There was an approaching 


step, and a loud rap at the door preceded her father's call: 

“Come, we are late. Do not detain me, daughter.” 

Willa’s heart beat as if it would burst its confinement. She 
could not keep her father waiting longer, who was rigidly punc- 
tual, and with almost a gasp she proclaimed her choice. There 
was another loud rap, and it almost drowned her faint accents. 
Esthor drow forth the trinket, fastened it in the heavy braids, and 
Willa, seizing her cloak, hurried out, trembling like an aspen. 
As thoy reached the open air, she whispered nervously to Esther ; 

“QO, L did not wait to look at it, 1 was so flurried, Does it show 
distinctly?” she asked, turning so that the moonlight shone full 
upon it, 

Esther’s voice was strangely hollow as she replied : “ Yes.” 

‘They were soon amid the brilliant throng, the fine proportions 
of the professor's figure conspicuous between the two floating 
beside him in youth and loveliness, the cynosure of all eyes, La- 


tor it was that Paul Sumner mingled with the guosta, He came 
alone, dreading that Arthur Warron should rightly interpret the 
joy he could not conceal, and pitying him whom so lately he had 
almost hated. Stranger vicisgitudes still to come. He waited 
watil a late hour, sure that then the die would be cast. As ho 
stood partly shadowed by a curtain, his eye restlossly wandering 
over the forms moving before him, ho felt a light touch on his 


arm, He started, and beheld Rather Warren close beside him, 
“Why, Coy. Paul, your face is as common as a travelling 


‘joker’s,’ in if foarser garb of happiness, Where is your lost 


ponsivencss, / aristocratic discontont which has hithor:o distin- 
guished you 
He wes J fed by her tone, and as he observed her carefully 


there was a strange bitterness in the depths of her eye; he re- 
membered how it had once borne a far different lustre. She 
spoke again, as if impatient at the serutiny. 

“ Have you seen Willa to-night?” 

“No,” he quickly replied. “‘ Why do you ask ?” 

“O, only because she is looking so charmingly !’”” 

The tone was careless, but an undefined dread came over him. 
Assuming a lightness that had now deserted him, he responded, 
quietly : 

“So is Cousin Esther looking queenly to-night. And then, as 
he would have moved off, she said, in the same half-bitter tone : 
“ Once I might have believed you sincere, bat—not now—” 

And he left her there, standing and gazing after him, strangely, 
half-wistfully, and though he breathed more freely when he no 
longer felt the gleam of her eye, had he known then what he knew 
long, long afterwards, they would not have parted thus. He 
reached an inner door leading to the promenading hall, and as he 
was hurrying through, a hand again touched him, this time not 
lightly, but with the nervous grasp of passion. It was Arthur 
Warren whose face peered close beside his, not crest-fallen and 
miserable as he had pictured it, but pale with triumph, and bathed 
in the light of strange, exulting joy. He pointed to a figure, now 
revealed by the parting crowd. 

“Look, Paul Sumner, at the result of your planning. Look !” 

He did look. ‘There, in the full blaze of the chandelier, was 
Willa, gracefully, carelessly striking the chords of her guitar. 
Her face was slightly turned, and the white rose gleamed in her 
hair. Arthur Warren’s triumph was complete. 

Like breathing marble, Paul Sumner took the vision in, and 
the joyous light, so lately beaming on his brow, was fading away 
as if never more to rekindle at the torch of earthly love. ‘“‘ Downs 
struggling heart!” was his inward cry. “Fold thy bleeding 
pinions from the unfeeling gaze !’’ And he was conqueror, while 
cold, rigid lines came over his altered face, bearing impress of 
the blighted trust, the withered hopes, that went out, leaving a 
vain love to moulder in the ashes of despair. He turned abrupt- 
ly off, and Arthur Warren stepped aside in awe, for the anguish 
he could not understand commanded respect, and the throb of 
successful rivalry grew faint in his bosom as the glow had faded 
in another’s. 

Paul hurried down the long verandah with a wild purpose, 
when suddenly a tone came sweeping by, and with a last human 
weakness overspreading him he drew near to a window, from 


whence the sound came, Willa sat very near, so near that he 


might have touched her soft fair shoulder, or the white blos- 
som gleaming with fearful distinctness in her hair. The echoes 
of her very breathing swept by him. She was singing a simple 
song, one he had heard often from her lips; and Willa had a 
voice of peculiar melody, appealing to the heart, and thrilling 
over the senses with a vague, airy charm. He listened, and tears 
of agony were unshed., Others were listening in rapt silence, 
but O, not as he did; and the stillness made him start, for he was 
so near that she might have heard the wild beating of his heart! 
O, was there no lingering, whispering spirit of regret hovering 
near, and breathing to her of him—so near, and so changed? He 
rushed away to flee from the sound, a voice ringing within : 


“Ts it the last time that eer 
Rhoderic that ange! voice shall hear?” 


In the morning it was told from lip to lip that Paul Sumner 
had fled, without one trace to mark his course. Busy, greedy 
rumor wondered and wondered, but in vain! 


Nearly two years of appointed season and change passed away, 
and Paul Sumner, still a wanderer, trod through the green suburbs 


of a southern city in his native land, as was his unvaried wont, 
listless, and as if no ‘purpose drove him onward but the vain 
tlight from self. He had travelled through many a clime, had 
been tossed upon the surging billows through months of voyage ; 
he had lingered around ruins consecrated by thrilling history ; 
and this had been the realization of his boyhood’s fondest dream ; 
he had climbed the summit of the Alps, and from its frozen heights 
had looked down upon the world beneath, and thought, alas ! only 
of the chill mantle enshrouding his spirit, even as perpetual snows 
lingered there. 

He had wandered on the isle of St. Helena, to the shrine where 
slept a conqueror, and he had mused upon the vanity of human 
aspirations, earthly dreams, ambition, glory, love. All vain, and 
in the tomb, which is the unavoidable goal of all, even the chas- 
tening lesson of their vanity cannot be learnt. He had flown 
from memory, but in the still chambers of his heart the current 
flowed resistlessly on in its rushing tide, sweeping away the poor 
fabric of oblivion in which he had vainly hoped to bury all thas 
was dark in remembrance. He had borne amid crowds on his 
cold, melancholy brow, the stamp of that grief which is as “ mil- 
dew to the soul,” and while the stranger paused to look again on 
his striking pale face, they called him, as of old, a dreamer, not 
daring to invade the sacred cloisters in which that sorrow was 


buried. He had stood amid galleries crowded with the richest 
specimens of art, and had with the artist watched the progress of 
works of genius, and his own eye had glowed with inspiration. 
He had transferred to canvass the radiant visions which had 
played on fancy’s table since childhood—guided by a master’s 
hand. His genius had been extolled ; painters had urged him to 


give to the world his glorious talent, and he had dreamed of mak- 

ing Art his mistressgoing from such a scene with the old light 

of inspiration flashing out, only to retire to some cloistered nook, 

and at the first touch of memory’s wand all the glowing imagery 

faded, loaving him to pour out to the silent moss-:rown walls the 

contidence unutiorable save thus to eloquent ! 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SCENES AT HOME. 

On the pages open before our readers we have placed a series 
of American landscapes and sketches drawn and engraved ex- 
wessly for the Pictorial. The first is a view of Lewiston Falls, 

e., drawn by Hill from a sketch make on the spot by Rondel, the 
celebrated landscape painter. The falls are very picturesque, 
sweeping in broken sheets of water over a wild ledge of rock of 
very striking formation. The town of Lewiston is 33 miles west 
of north from Portland, and is built on the east side of the An- 
droscoggin, along which it extends for about 13 miles. The river 
descends 47 feet in the distance of 12 or 15 rods, producing a 
great water power, which has been turned to account as the busy 
factories in our engraving show, and which promises to render 
Lewiston one of the chief manufacturing places of New England. 
The Waterville railroad, branching from the Portland and Atlan- 
tic, passes through the town. The river is spanned, below the 
falls, by a bridge 1000 feet in length, connecting Lewiston and 
Minot. Twenty-five years ago Lewiston was an inconsiderable 
agricultural place, with a few saw and grist mills, but since the 
establishment of the factories, about five years since, the popula- 
tion has nearly doubled. It has now about 8000 inhabitants. It 
has some fine public buildings, including a court house and jail, 
the finest in Maine, covering nearly seven-eighths of an acre, and 
erected at a cost of a hundred thousand dollars.—Our next pic- 
ture takes us to the Empire City, and places us in the Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York, in front of the Jerrerson Marker. The fea- 
tures of ‘this locality have been accurately delineated by Mr. Hill. 
The large wooden tower that forms so conspicuous a feature in 
the sketch contains a fire alarm-bell. In the farther portion of the 
building is a police court room. The Sixth Avenue is one of the 
principal thoroughfares of New York, and a constant tide of life 
is flowing through iit. The horse cars, two of which are shown in 


the engraving, are continually passing, full of sengers, da 
and night. The market is wal .—The on the 
opposite page is a very accurate view sketched by Hill in Malden 
Centre, one of the pleasantest towns in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston, and connected with it by the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
the cars of which are shown at the crossing. The principal 
church in the centre of the picture is the Universalist, the one on 
the right is the Orthodox, and the remaining one the Methodist. 
The large building shown on the extreme right is the new Town 
Hall, a fine and commodious structure—The remaining picture 
of the series, drawn by Hill from an original sketch made on the 
spot, is a view on the Schuylkill, about half a mile below the Nor- 
ristown, Pa., Railroad depot. It is a correct representation of 
the beautiful scenery which delights the eye on both sides of the 
winding river. The view, looking down the river, embraces a 
rtion of the tow-path of the navigation company, with a canal- 
Soot on its way, and a passenger train on the Norristown Railroad. 
A full-treighted steamer enlivens the foreground of the picture. 
The coal trade on the Schuylkill commenced about thirty-five 
years ago, and for upwards of twenty years coal was carried from 
that region to the Philadelphia market exclusively, by a chartered 
company, under the title of the Schuylkill Navigation Company, 
by way of a canal constructed by them. About eighteen years 
since the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad was completed and 
entered into competition for the’tarrying trade. The distance 
from the coal region to the company’s depot at Port Richmond is 
about one hundred miles, and having a down grade all the way, 
they are enabled to draw as many loaded cars down as they can 
take empty ones up to the coal region, and it is frequently the case 
that a train of over one hundred cars may be scen on this down- 
ward trip heavily laden with the valuable fuel. Some facts re- 
specting the amount of coal transported on the Philadelphia and 
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Reading Railroad will not prove uninteresting to our readers. 
In a single week of August, 1856, there were carried from Port 
Carbon, Pottsville, Schuylkill Haven, Auburn, and Port Clinton, 
45,345 tons, two cwt., which amount, added to the previous trans- 

rtation of the year, made a total of 1,378,589 tons, three cwt. 
For the same period, the Schuylkill Navigation Campany carried 
640,824 tons. In the centre of the picture are seen the lime quar- 
ries of Messrs. William Mogee & Co. Many of these quarries 
are situated on or near the Schuylkill. In ten months of 1855, 
this company quarried, burned and sold 783,298 bushels of lime, 
and that of, the best quality. The company have twenty-four 
kilns in operation, and =e to be able henceforth to average 
annually about 800,000 bushels. Norristown, near which our 
view is taken, is a flourishing and interesting place, 16 miles from 
Philadelphia, and a brief notice of it in this connection is not in- 
appropriate. The town is handsomely built, and as many of the 
houses are covered with stucco, it has a bright and lively aspect. 
The principal growth of the place has been within the last fifteen 
or twenty years, since the erection of a dam across the Schuylkill, 
which has created an immense water power, giving rise to several 
large manufacturing establishments. These consist of extensive 
cotton factories, iron works, shops for building locomotives, saw 
mills, ete. A bridge across the Schdylkill, 800 feet long, was 
built in 1830, at a cost of $82,000. ‘The Norristown and Phila- 
delphia Railroad, opened about 1835, connects these two places, 
passing through Conshocken and Manayunk. About three miles 
west of Norristown are extensive marble quarries, from which a 

rt of the stone was obtained for Girard College. A saw mill 
‘or cutting it is in operation at Norristown. This place was laid 
out in 1783, and incorporated in 1812. The three principal branch- 
es of the Schuylkill rise in Schuylkill county, and the river, flow- 
ing southeast, enters the Delaware seven miles below Philadelphia. 
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A LAPLAND SCENE. 

A camp of Laplanders presents a curious ethnological study. 
in ben to the main land, and 
around a steep hill, we ‘entered a secluded valley flanked by lofty 
hills, and terminated by a great mountain of rocks and snow. 
The path led along the hillside up the valley, at the bottom of 
which ran alimpid stream. The valley was deep and narrow, 
and so shelte that birch, alder, Scotch fir, and mountain ash 
trees flourish and attain a ir size. The latter were in blossom. 
It was the 11th of July. Wild flowers.covered the ground. The 
monkshood of our gardené)the blue azalea, anemone, wild gera- 
niums, blue and yellow violets, and wild pinks for in profusion ; 
and one plant, which furnishes perhaps the only exception to the 
stunting influence of the frigid zone, the ranunculus, there attains 
a size beyond any I have ever seen uced by cultivation—the 
flowers Ginn four times tho size of our buttercup, very double, 
and the plant growing tour or five feet high—while the smaller, 
single variety, common to our fields, was also abundant. In all 
directions cascades were pouring down the mountain sides from 
the melting snow above, some of them quite equal to any in Swit- 
zerland. An hour’s walk brought us to the camp at the head of 
the valley. A large circular enclosure of stakes, through which 
water was lod by an artificial channel, served to secure the rein- 
deer when driven in to be milked. They were now browsing on 
the mountain. Near this were three huts and a tent, a few feet 

with a high frame-work of sticks by the side of each, on 

ich wero hung skins, bladders, ete, A few goats, and a num- 
ber of small black, woolly-haired dogs were lying about. The 
tent was of sail-cloth, supported in conical shape on poles. The 
huts, or gammes, as they are called, are dome-shaped, about 
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twelve feet in diameter, and five to five and a half feet high in the 
centre, where a square hole is left in the roof for the smoke to es- 
cape—so that one of us standing upright inside would have his 
whole head out of the hut. The frame is of wood, bent like a 
chaise-top. Outside, stones are placed round the bottom to sup- 

the cover of turf, bireh bark and sticks interwoven so as to be 
water-tight. The fire is made in the middle of the hut. Across 
the chimney hole is a frame-work, from which are suspended two 
iron chains, with hooks at the end to Mang the pots. he floor is 
spread with deer skins, while kegs, pots, cradles, small tubs, blad- 
ders of milk, and various wfensil®, are strewed about or hung from 
the frame-work. About thirty Laplanders—the greater part chil- 
dren, from infancy to ten years of age—occupied this camp. The 
Laplanders are a diminutive race, The tallest of these adults 
was much under five feet, and some scarcely four feet. They are 
not swarthy by nature, as some travellers represent, for the chil- 
dren are very fair; but they get tanned and weather-beaten till 
they become swarthy as Tartars. They have the high, narrow 
cheek bone of that race, which bes their Shemitic origin. 
Their mouths are rather large and their eyes small, bridge of the 
nose depressed, and limbs very small. ir voices are sharp or 
cracked, as a boy’s when it changes. Both sexes dress alike—a 
shirt of red stuff, with a reindeer skin over it, hair outside, reach- 
ing below the knees, and girt at the vest with a narrow red leather 
belt, ornamented with tinsel and brass; a short case-knife on one 
side, and a spoon of horn metal or wood, with a large bowl and 
short handle stuck in a pocket om the other ; a blue woollen cap, 
with a red border, on the head, and shapeless shoes of deerskin 

‘ered at the knee, complete the —— ~The cradle of the in- 


t Laplander is a curiosity, and forms the principal piece of 
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household furniture. It is made either of birch bark, or of wood 
hollowed out, with a recess for the child’s head ; a cord or grating 
of willow twigs confines the child, and serves to lash it to the 
sledge or the mother’s back in travelling. A ring with beads is 
attached to the upper part by way of a rattle, the baby’s hands 
being left free. The whole is ornamented with carved work, in 
which the Laplanders excel, or with tinsel and brass, like their 
belts. In this contrivance the child is lashed, and the cradle set 
up against the side of the hut, while the parents are busy at work. 
It was Sunday, and the Laplanders were gathered round the fire, 
in one of the huts, at their devotions. In the intervals of singing, 
the chief man, who could read, prayed and read from the Bible, 
the rest keeping silence. Christianity was first introduced into 
Lapland by Frederick 1V., of Denmark, who ascended the throne 
in 1619, previous to which the race were thoroughly Pagan. They 
are now remarkable for their devotion to the forms of religious 
service, and the reverence they show to their missionaries. The 
estimated number of Laplanders in Finmark is 9000 or 10,000, 
being about one-third of the population.—Arnold’s Lecture on Are- 


tic Europe. 


THE RED SEA, 

_ Bonaparte, while in Egypt, availed himself of a little leisure in 
order to see something of the country, and one day, when the tide 
was out, he crossed the Red Sea on foot. On his return he was 
surprised by the fall of night, and wandered on the sands while 
the tide was rising all around ; he ran a very great risk, and came 
near perishing exactly in the same way as Pharaoh. ‘“ Which 
would have furnished all the preachers in Christendom,” said he, 
gaily, “ with a maguificent text at my expense.” 
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THE CANNIBALS OF AUVERGNE. 


A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


BY GIACOMO CAMPANO. 


I once spent a summer and fall in wandering on foot through 
the central and south-eastern parts of France. I was all alone, 
but life was yet in its early springtime, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
the free, carcless, gipsey-like roving among scenes new and strange, 
and presenting a never-fading, ever-varying panorama of rural 
beauty. My mode of travelling enabled me to penetrate the in- 
most recesses of the land, where the foot of the tourist seldom or 
never treads ; and I sometimes spent whole weeks in rustic com- 
munes, where every individual, from monsieur le maire to the 
swineherd, seemed to have been buried in a Rip Van Winkle 
slumber for a hundred years, except, perhaps, a few old soldiers 
who had brought with them from the army some reminiscences of 
modern days, mingled with marvellous stories of Abd-el-Kader 
and the Chasseurs d’ Afrique. 

It was the hottest part of the year, but I was seldom otherwise 
than cool and comfortable, buried as I was in the high, rocky soli- 
tudes of Auvergne. On a bright morning, early in August, I 
left the village of St. Amand, in the Puy de Dome, by a wild 
mountain path, for a still smaller village, the name of which I 
have now forgotten. It is, however, within a league or two of 
Resse, and the route thither from St. Amand, for the greater part 
of the way, skirts a small stream, one of the remotest branches 
constituting the head-waters of the River Allier, which is itself a 
tributary to the Loire. Most frequently, in these excursions, I 
managed to secure a companion or guide of some description ; 
but in this lonely region travellers were extremely scarce, and in 
this particular instance I was obliged to depend upon my own 
resources. I had little apprehension, however, as to the result, for 
the path was described to me as a plain one, not easily missed, and 
very rarely leaving the banks of the above-mentioned stream, for 
any distance. 

Most of my baggage, according to my usual habit, had been 
sent forward to a town in the neighboring department of the Up- 
per Loire, and I had only a change or two of linen and my dinner 
to carry with me. My place of destination could not be more 
than fourteen or fifteen miles off ; I therefore started with the ton- 
fident expectation of reaching my journey’s end long before night. 
Ere I had completed half the distance, however, a difficulty oc- 
curred. The path which I was following separated into two 
branches, both equally distinct and apparently equally well trav- 
elled. Which was I to take? 

After some deliberation, I concluded that I could not go far 
wrong as long as I kept near to the stream, and consequently took 
the path which lay in that direction. Its course seemed much the 
same as that which I had hitherto been pursuing, and I strolled 
leisurely along, with occasional pauses for the purpose of admir- 
ing the magnificent scenery, until my appetite began to admonish 
me that it was time to halt and refresh. Accordingly, seating 
myself by a spring of ice-cold water, I proceeded to transfer from 
my pocket to a still safer receptacle sundry slices of bread and 
butter, a small flask of wine, and a quantity of delicious plums 
which I had purchased in the market-place of St. Amand. Then 
lighting a cigar, I reclined at ease in the shadow of a huge rock 
and—fell fast asleep. 

My siesta lasted some two hours or more, and when I awoke I 
started forward at a brisk pace, resolving to make sure of not be- 
ing benighted among the mountains. However, before I had 
walked more than half an hour, the path, which had been grow- 
ing less and less distinct for some time past, at length branched 
off in several directions. These branches, I soon ascertained, 
could none of them be traced more than a few hundred rods, be- 
coming gradually obliterated and undistinguishable from the 
rocky wilderness around. It was plain enough that this could 
not be the right path—that I had lost my way, in fact. It was 
not a choice of paths this time, however, for the path had left me 
altogether. 

What was to be done now? There was not a human being of 
whom I could inquire probably within a circle of several miles; and 
to retrace my steps to the spot where I had diverged from the other 
path would unquestionably involve the necessity of spending a 
considerable part of the night upon the mountains. It was no 
easy matter to decide what was best to be done, but I finally came 
to the conclusion to push forward in a line making nearly a right 
angle with the course of the stream, hoping thus to strike the true 
path, which must, I thought, run nearly parallel to it. 

The event showed that my notion was a correct one. I finally 
succeeded in getting into the right path, though I passed it in the 
first instance without noticing it, and wandered several miles too 
far to the right, being eventually set straight again by an old 
charcoal-burner whom I accidentally fell in with. By this time 
it was nearly sunset, and I was forced to make the last four or 
five miles of my journey in the dark. I did not need the stimulus 
supplied by the distant howling of a pack of wolves to induce me 
to ase all due diligence in getting forward; but, do the best I 
could, it was a very slow business, and it was past eleven o’clock 
when I saw a light gleaming in the distance, and cordially wel- 
comed it as an indication of thé close proximity of the village, or 
at least of SP house or hamlet in its immediate vicinity. 

I had not advanced far when I perceived that the light was not 
altogether stationary, and I soon aftérwards discovered that it did 
not proceed from a house, though I could dimly discern a building 
of some sort beyond it. Finally, I drew near enough to see what 
was the true state of case, and was a good deal startled at the 


sight. The building was evidently an old stone chygch, and a 
party of five or six men, one of them holding a lantern, stood in 
the churchyard, round an opén grave. 

Sheltered by an old dilapidated wall, which enclosed the place, 
I was enabled to get near enough to see that these men were not, 
as I had at first supposed, lowering a body into the grave, but 
hoisting one out of it. My curiosity was already aroused, and 
this discovery greatly increased it, for body-snatching, I felt sure, 
was a thing unheard of among the simple-minded Auvergnats. I 
could only see the dim outline of what was no doubt a coffin, as 
they raised it noiselessly from the grave and placed it on a sort 
of litter which they had brought with them. Having then hastily 
shovelled back the earth, four of them raised the litter to their 
shoulders and bore it rapidly away. 

The course pursued by the party led them in the direction in 
which I had been travelling, that is to say towards the village, and 
I followed just close enough to keep them in sight. In a very 
short time, as I had anticipated, the dusky outline of the houses 
loomed up in the darkness. At this point, the men with the litter 
turned aside from the path and plunged into a gloomy looking 
ravine to the right. Aftera moment’s hesitation I followed them. 
They had extinguished their lantern, and I was obliged to trust 
to my ears rather than my eyes to guide me in the pursuit. I had 
not far to go, however, for the party soon halted at the door of a 
small cabin, into which they entered with their burden. 


Softly advancing, I cautiously made the circuit of the hut, and 
soon discovered that the small, unglazed windows were stopped 
up by sacks, stuffed with wool, or some similar substance. The 
door, too, was secured, so that it was impossible to see through 
the hey-hole, or anywhere around it, and I was beginning to despair 
of the possibility of ascertaining anything of what was going on 
inside, when my eye accidentally caught a flash of light, coming 
from the interior through a crevice in the wall. This hole was 
large enough to look through, but it was unfortunately very near the 
ground, and I was unable to see anything inside higher than the 
waistbands of the men’s breeches. My curiosity was thus to some 
extent baffie®, but I could easily perceive that they had placed the , 
body on a table in the centre of the room, and three of their num- 
ber, who held long, bloody knives in their hands, seemed to be at 
work upon it, though I could not exactly ascertain what they were 
doing. 

This was no scientific post mortem examination or dissection. 
What were they doing? What could their purpose be? I knew 
the gross superstition which prevailed among these mountains, and 
visions of dark heathenish rites, of diabolical midnight orgies, 
flashed upon my mind and made me shiver in the sultry summer 
air. Turning my head, I eagerly advanced my ear to the crevice, 
in the hope of gathering something from the conversation of the 
men inside ; but the uncouth patois of Auvergne, which I could 
with difficulty make out under the most favorable circumstances, 
was almost wholly unintellfgible to me in the whispering tone to 
which they were careful to sink their voices. I therefore aban- 
doned the attempt at listening, and again applied my eye to the 
crevice. 

A fellow, whose naked arms all smeared in blood I could see as 
he stooped, was in the act of throwing somcthing—probably the 
contents of the abdomen—into a sort of well or sink, covered by a 
trap-door. After this was accomplished, as he stooped still lower to 
fasten the door or adjust it in some way, the light of the lantern 
flashed full in his face, and I had for an instant a full view of his 
features. Afterwards I saw them remove something, the head ap- 
parently, and place it in a corner, where it was carefully covered 
with leaves. A division of the corpse seemed then to take place. 
There were five of them, and each one put a portion into a bag 
evidently brought along for the purpose, and prepared to carry it 
away with them. 

The door was suddenly thrown open, and I had barely time to 
spring behind a huge rock, when the party came out with their 
bags on their shoulders, and locked the door after them. They 
passed within a few feet of the spot where I was secreted, and I 
could readily make out what they were saying at that moment. 

“T’ll do it!” cried one of them, laughing. “I'll take it to the 
mayor's” (every village in France has a mayor, and Paris has a 
dozen or two), “ before he’s up, and sell it to Madame Lizette for 
prime mutton.” 

« Just so,” said another, “and I’ll fix up a nice dish of cutlets 
for monsieur le commissionaire.” 

A loud explosion of laughter followed, and before it had sub- 
sided the men were out of hearing. A little way off they halted, 
and then quietly dispersed in different directions, leaving me alone 
under the starry midnight sky. 

The reader can imagine what my feelings were more easily than 
I can describe them. My first idea was to get into the cabin, and 
secure some proof of the reality of my horrible adventure. But 
the door was a strong one, and I had no means of breaking it 
open. I then thought of the windows; but they were only small, 
oblong holes, too narrow to admit of my passing through them. 
I therefore relinquished the thought of getting into the place then, 
and walked slowly on to the village, debating with myself the 
question whether I should rouse the authorities and tell my story 
at once, or wait till morning. 

Before I had come to a decision upon this matter, I reached the 
village and soon stood in front of the principal auberge. With 
some difficulty I waked up the landlord and » number of sleepy- 
headed servants, who undertook to prepare me something to eat. 
From the former I learned that the mayor lived nearly half a mile 
off, and the commissioner of police still further. This informa- 
tion, tired and sleepy as I was, soon brought me to the determin- 
ation to go quietly to bed as soon as I could get some supper, and 
hold my tongue till morning—and so I did. 


I did not wake in the morning so early as I intended, I there- 
fore swallowed my breakfast as speedily as possible, and hurried 
off to the residence of the municipal officer. That dignitary] 
found to be a short, squat figure of a man, witha pair of large 
wooden shoes, large breeches, and an uncommonly large protuber- 
ance in the region of the epigastrium and parts adjacent. Fortu- 
nately he had been brought up in the neighborhood of Lyons, and 
spoke very decent French. “ 

My story made a decided impression on his worship’s nerves, 
and the grunts, and groans, and piteous exclamations which it 
called forth, were really distressing to witness. Fearing lest the 
latter part of my narrative might be attended with serious conso- 
quences, I thought it best to break it to him gradually. 

“‘ Monsieur le maire,” said I, “did any of your family purchase 
any mutton this morning ?” 

“ Mutton ?”’ quoth the mayor ; “ yes, indeed, my wife had some 
beautiful cutlets for breakfast. They were dressed a la Maintenon, 
and were really delicious. I had just finished the last one when 
you came in to spoil my digestion with your horrible story.” 

“ Monsieur le maire,” resumed I, “ it really grieves to the heart 
to have to—” 

“ Well, sir, well ?” 

“To inform you—” 

“ Pray go on, sir.” 

“ That those cutlets—” 

“ Those cutlets ?” 

“ Those delicious cutlets—” ° 

“ Those delicious cutlets ?” 

“ Those cutlets a la Maintenon—” 

“Pray, do go on, sir!” 

“ Were—” 

“Were? For Heaven’s sake, proceed, sir !’’ 

“ Were not mutton.” 

“Not mutton? Juste ciel! what were they then?” 

“They were—they were—” 

“For pity’s sake, tell me at once ?” 

“ They were—human cutlets—sliced from the very corpse I have 
Been telling you about !” 

The poor man gazed at me awhile in speechless misery; then 
suddenly clapping both hands upon his abdominal protuberance, 
he darted out of the back door and disappeared. After an absence 
of some five or eight minutes, he returned, looking very pale and 
woe-begone, and expressing his determination to have the sacri- 
legious scoundrels punished with the utmost rigor of the law. 
Having quickly listened to the conclusion of my story, drinking 
meanwhile an enormous quantity of wine and water, he begged 
me to proceed to the auberge, where he would rejoin me in a 
short time with the commissioner of police and a squad of 
gens d’armes. 

The mayor was as good as his word, and soon made his ap- 
pearance, riding on a well-fed, official-looking donkey, and bring- 
ing in his wake the commissioner and the gens d’armes. Monsieur 
le commissionaire sported a tri-colored scarf, and tried to look dig- 
_ nified, but with very indifferent success, for the mayor had told 
him, and evidently with no small degree of satisfaction, the 
story of the spurious mutton cutlets, upon which he too had 
breakfasted. 

By this time the news had been spread abroad in the village, and as 
we advanced through the single street, we were joined by a consider- 
able part of the population. We soon came in sight of the cabin, 
and at that moment saw a fellow spring from the door and start 
off at full speed down the ravine. I at once recognized him a8 
the individual I had seen the night before, and immediately gave 
chase, with the whole posse commitatus at my heels. A young 
peasant was the first to lay hold of him. I came up next, and we 
held him until the arrival of the gens d’armes into whose custody 
he was given. The mayor and his donkey were among the last 
arrivals, and as we wended our way back to the cabin, the former 
harangued the culprit quite eloquently upon the enormity of his 
conduct, though apparently with but little effect. 


At length we reached the hut. Being the hero of the occasion, 
I naturally took the lead, passing through the door, which our 
prisoner in his hasty evacuation of the premises, had left open. 
There was no one within, but the table stood in the centre of the 
room, with fresh stains of blood upon it. At the sight of this 
confirmation of the horrible facts, a shudder pervaded the assem- 
bly, and it was with intense eagerness that they watched me as I 
approached the corner of the room where the ghastly head was 
supposed to be. With something of a melo-dramatic flourish I 
approached the spot, thrust my hand beneath the leaves, and drew 
forth the gory head of a—deer ! 

What happened after that I am unable to say, for, while the 
spectators were crowding round the head and hide which lay be- 
side it, and while the puzzled mayor was wiping the glasses of his 
spectacles, without secking any further explanation I very quietly 
withdrew, not only from the cabin, but from the village also. I 
afterwards learned, however, that the men I had seen were 
poachers ; that they had, the night before, killed » doe in the park 
of a neighboring chateau, but not having time to skin it and cut 
it up before daylight, they had buried it in the graveyard, a spot to 
which they were accustomed to resort, as being the most free from 
interruption. The following night, I happened to come along just 
in time to witness the removal, and to some extent the butchering 
of the carcase, and overhear the plot of selling a portion of it, 
under the name of mutton, to the village officials, thus making 
them @ sort of particeps criminis, by becoming buyers and cov 
sumers of the contraband article. On the whole, the adventure 
was of service to me, being a good lesson on the trusting t #P- 
pearances, and jumping at conclusions too hastily and without 
due consideration, 
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THE LOVE TOKEN. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 247.] 


Bat Paul had not sunk into hopelessness without a struggle. 
ie had once, after the first deliriam of passion, returned with 
lager, wild hope, to the village ho had deserted, only to find all 
st he sought was wanting. Professor Herman had long since 
yi with his carefully nurtured blossom, no one knew where, but 
ywas vaguely surmised to Germany. The family of Colonel War- 
mm had also moved away ; but of Arthur’s destiny he learnt noth- 
yg. “ Had the happy donor of the white blossom been rewarded 
yuh that dear hand for which he would have bartered life?” he 
yied himself, as in that hour of “thrice murdered hope,” he 
jelt by the cool waters of the Hippocrone, a thousand recollec- 
jons, like embodied spirits, haunting every tree or shrub, every 
shite stone around the spot. The gurgling water seemed to mur- 
sur her name—the air sighing through the overhanging leaves 
mis to him a requiem for the lost. Even the violets, which in his 
impotent anguish he crushed under foot, seemed to have caught 
te gleam reflected from her eyes when last they had stood to- 
gether there; and, fond delusion! he had read the unutterable 
tle in which 

“Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again.” 


Bat she was gone, and there was no echo to his wild cry of 
“Willa, Willa!’ 

He rushed away into the world once more, cheating himself 
rith the thought that he no longer sought Aer in his ramblings— 
hat he did not hug to his bosom the hope that she lived ; and that 
ome had believed her in the land of her fathers he did not forget 
rhen hovering on the banks of the Rhine. But his melancholy 
ld grown to restless misery—the effort at forgetfulness grew 
maddening. If he became interested in the work of a favorite 
uthor, he thought of one with whom he would have joyed so to 
intermingle thought, as together they might have read, and he read 
nw more. If a strain of exquisite music thrilled him, he remem- 
bred that angel-voico and fled the sound. Reading, hearing, 
wing, reflecting, alike became a burden with the aching void 
vithin, the yearning for the lost spirit-mate! Thus he wandered 
m through the cultivated suburbs with a weary step. Orange 
hedges, fragrant blossoms, and the song of birds, alike mirrored 
ie saw and heard. Onward he mused, and scarcely seemed to 
observe it when a young man joined him. : 

“Paul,” he exclaimed, in a familiar tone, “ rouse thee from 
this trance, pale dreamer, and for once let me play physician. 
Have you visited the rooms of Mr. A——, whose fame as an ar- 
ist is becoming so great a rage that our fashionables talk of 
nothing else ?”’ 

“No,” replied Paul, by a motion of the head. 

“Then I have selected the true medicine. You will imbibe 
such enthusiasm from breathing the genius-laden air that we will 
have you soon a ‘twin lion’ with this young Mr. A——.” 

And so they passed on, with now and then a lively sally from 
me, extracting monosyllables from the other. The long stairs 
vere ascended, and the two entered the splendid gallery, lined 
vith rare and beautiful paintings. 

Where was the soul of Paul, that it did not burst the bonds of 
‘morbidly nourished sorrow and assert its supremacy? With a 
languid eye he examined a few near the entrance, pointing out 
tow and then, with the glance of a connoisseur, some defect, whilst 
his companion was seeking the artist, to whom he was anxious to 
introduce the interesting and travelled yeung Sumner. Tho lat- 
tr quietly wound his way through the crowd that was eagerly 
gaged in examining and admiring. He was growing uncon- 
siously warmer with the inspiring presence. With a half excla- 
mation, he paused before a picture that indeed might have enrap- 
tured a less artistic gaze. It was the largest canvass in the gallery, 
und bore @ representation of the rocky tower of Lesbos, looming 
oer the waters of the Hellespont, still lashed with the stormy 
waves that have engulfed bravo Leander. The artist had han- 
dled the bold design with a masterly genius. As Paul gazed, 
vith kindling eye, the lines of Schiller recurred to him forcibly : 


“ And now the savage winds are hushing, 
And o'er the arched horizon blushing, 
Day’s chariot gleams on high! 
Back to their wonted channels rolled, 
In crystal calm the waves behold 
One smile on sea and “7! 
All softly breaks the rippling tide, 
Low murmuring on the rocky land, 
And playful wavelets gently float 
A corpse upon the strand!” 


Gently, and as if unconsciously, he repeated tho stanzas, audibly, 
tow with a shudder, as he marked the white robes of Hero, 
‘teaming as with her terrible design she springs from the battle- 
ments. “A sacrifice to senseless clay,” he murmured, “’Tis 
bat a mythological legend, and yet emblematical of that passion 
Which does not yield to reason’s sway, even now, when centuries 
time have ebbed away.” All this while a man of foreign as- 
pet had been observing Paul, closely and quietly. Paul's med- 
lations were interrupted by the words of a person close by, who 
vas intently gazing at another painting. 

“Tis strange what a mystery and interest are thrown around 
this picture, from the simple fact that the artist refuses to divulge 
the name of the one who sat for it, and because she only consented 
“condition that she should sit just in that position, and that he 
Vould keep her secret.” 

Another rejoined : 

“The painting certainly has charms to recommend it, and that 
face, in spite of its being a little unclassical, is one of the most 
‘teresting I have ever seen portrayed.” 

A strange, unwonted interest led Paul to draw nearer and look, 
when as if in a flash, the burning life which had been slowly dying 
‘wtushed into his soul—blazed in his eye. He was trembling, 


feeling with that intensity which annihilated all existence to him, 
save his own and the memories and hopes crowding over him. A 
maiden was represented as in her chamber, the fading festal flow- 
ers scattered around the apartment. The hand of a clock above 
her pointed to the small hours, and the waning lights told that the 
gay scene was over. She satin her white festal robes, with the 
heavy braids of her long hair unloosened ; a white blossom, as if it 
had fallen as she unbound the braids, lay shivered at her feet. 
And there, close to her heart she was pressing—ah! did not his 
sight bewilder ?—no ; ’twas his own gift, and the casket was emp- 
ty beside her. But her face, with its keen anguish, as if speaking 
to him from the canvass, told a tale that sent the mad blood bound- 
ing through his veins. O, it was Willa! Her soul-speaking eye 
beamed on him as if her spirit animated the creation of the artist. 
She was changed as his hopeless love had not dared to picture 
her. She lived, and once more on passion’s altar the flame was 
raging wildly. 

The artist, for he it was who had marked these strange emo- 
tions with a deep interest, drew him away from the amazed crowd 
who had been watching him. ”Twas but a step to the studio close 
by, and when its doors were closed, Paul, with gradually returning 
perceptions, knew that he was alone with the one whose brush had 
created that which had roused him from despair. There was no 
need of explanations. Paul was eloquent, and he pleaded for the 
history of that portraiture, but the artist replied that he had sworn 
not to divulge anything relating to it—her name, or when or 
where she sat for him. This suspense was torturing. Paul en- 
treated—his fortune was at the feet of the inexorable artist, but it 
was in vain. All that he gained with which to find his way out of 
the labyrinth was the liberty of copying the picture. 

He was a changed creature, for hope beamed radiantly in con- 
trast to his former wretchedness. He worked with a glowing 
heart, and daily repairing to the studio, he soon transferred to a 
smaller canvass the vision he resolved should yet, like Ariadne’s 
thread, lead him through the tangled mazes which still clogged 
his footsteps. He was sure Willa was not far away, for, by acute 
observation he discovered that the painting must have been lately 
executed ; and there were traces which nearly proved its having 
been done in that city, where Mr. A—— had been stationary for 
months. Fevered, more restless than ever, and yet with a soul- 
absorbing purpose, Paul Sumner began his searchings anew, and 
now with no half-acknowledged aim, at random, a passing travel- 
ler might have thought ; but there was a light, like the “ Star in 
the East,” leading the wanderer, and he pressed onward. 


The picture upon which Paul had lavished his most graceful 
touches hung in the parlor of the hotel at M—— Springs. Stran- 
gers had passed before it in admiring scrutiny, and when they 
eagerly asked the proprietor its history, he could only reply, that 
a young man of wealth and talents who had painted it, had asked 
leave to place it there during his stay. Tho story of the myste- 
rious painting and the handsome young stranger flew from lip to 
lip, and scarcely a day had passed before Paul, as yet unknown, 
became the “lion” among hundreds of assembled visitors. It 
was evening that a lady paused before the picture, and was seem- 
ingly so intent upon it that she did not hear the call of another, 
who was looking out from a window. 

“Come here, Mrs. Waters, quick. Here is the stranger of 
whom every one is talking. Come, look at that young man with 
dark hair, passing and repassing.” 

The lady addressed as Mrs. Waters moved after several calls, 
and looked in the direction pointed out. She made no comment, 
but the hand with which she supported herself trembled violently, 
the deepest agitation seemed to seize her, and before the other 
could express her amazement, she walked out with a rapid but 
unsteady step. Her room was overhead, and soon she who sat 
below listened to the startling tread of some one walking the floor, 
sometimes rapidly, then with a sudden pause, and an oppressive 
succeeding silence. 

Paul Sumner continued his promenade until twilight with un- 
wearied step, with brow wrapt in thought, and eyes bent upon the 
floor. One by one the loiterers on the piazza left him alone, and 
he still walked back and forth, as if unconscious of his solitude. 
A gentle breeze was stirring. A slip of paper descended slowly 
from above, and floated on the bosom of the zephyr to his feet. 
He was startled from his dream, and raised it with heart throbbing 
high, as he read these pencilled words : 

“ Come to the upper private balcony. A wretched being waits 
you there.” 

The hand was tremulous, and almost unintelligible. “Could 
it be Willa?” he ejaculated, fearfully. And as he had never 
dreamed he would, in an hour so near the long looked for meeting, 
he prayed that it might not be her, if he was summoned only to 
witness her agony. He was quivering with emotion. Where was 
his stoicism? where the fruits of his long, long struggles with 
writhing nature? He obeyed the call, repeating to himself: 
“ Willa—and wretched. How can I meet her?” With hesita- 
ting step he slowly approached the corner of the balcony, where, 
in the deep shadow of twilight, he discovered the outline of a 
female form. He was close beside it, and she turned to the light 
without speaking. As a gleam from the gray eye prerced through 
the mists of intervening years, he exclaimed, with a relieving 
breath: ‘Thank Heaven—Esther Warren!” 

Her brow contracted painfully as his irrepressible exclamation 
burst forth, She withdrew the hand he had taken, crying in 
bitterness : 

“ And do you thank Heaven to meet me as IT am! O, Paul 
Sumner!” 

Her melancholy accents touched him deeply, and he examined 
her altered face. It was haggard, and heavy lines of care and 


sorrow marked it for one so young. There were other shadows 
than those which sorrow leaves over the light of her eye. It be- 
spoke a burden borne next a remorseful heart, making her start 
at every sudden sound, or change color at an unwonted tone; a » 
bitter dreg, which of the cup of happiness she might have tasted, 
alone remained. Paul gazed on her, and though he could not 
read the soul that was agonizing for strength to lay its burden 
before him, he remembered their last meeting, and how the ex- 
pression of her face had grated on him ; now as he looked upon 
the wreck of what she had been, he felt tenderly for her, who 
must have passed through rivers of sorrow to be stranded on so 
bleak a shore. 

“ You have suffered, dear Esther. Forgive me if I have seemed 
selfish ; I am not, I trust, and let me sympathize.” 

His tones swept over her spirit like long hushed music, and she 
listened thus, yet only for a moment, and when he had ceased 
her face had grown hard, and her voice lost its pathos as she 
spoke low but clear: : 

“ My time is short, and I must improve it. I sent for you, 
Paul, not to dwell on my griefs, richly as I deserve them, but to 
repair, if it is not too late, the wrongs you have suffered—and O, 
not alone—” There was a pause, but Paul spoke not a word. 
She did not look up, but went on, hurriedly. “I would have 
written to you, but I could not bear to write that which I speak 
from a willing heart, and I did not know where you were. You 
have been a wanderer because you thought Willa Herman pre- 
ferred another. It was not so. I see you knowit by that picture, 
but you do not know my crime, neither does poor Willa, who has 
suffered in silence, angel that she is! J did it, Paul Sumner. I 
was with her when the gifts came, and she left it to me to fasten 
the trinket she had chosen in her hair. She could not tell which 
I took, for her head was turned, and she dreamed not of doubting 
me. Some demon urged me, and I put the despised gift of my 
brother, where she imagined was yours. Fortune favored my 
wicked design, for her father hurried us off, and she did not pause 
even to cast a look back. She did not discover the deception un- 
til she returned home, wretched and indignant at your absence. 
That portrait reveals to you her discovery. I told her afterwards 
that I mistook the gifts, and she believed me, all unworthy as I 
was, in the expression of an agony I did not assume. She loved 
me and clung to me, but I fied from her presence ; I could not 
bear her caresses, they maddened me. I dared not reveal to her 
what I do to you, because you can yet be happy. She would 
never have recalled, in her pride; you can go to her.” There 
was another pause, and then Esther’s words came slow and trem- 
bling. “ Do yon forgive me, Paul? O speak, in mercy.” 

He pressed her hand convulsively. 

“Do not oppress me at such a moment by asking of me what 
you must only seek of your heavenly Father. He can soothe the 
memory of your agonizing hours, your remorseful upbraidings. 
He can pour balm into your heart, which I feel is longing to cast 
its burden upon him.” 

“ And you can lighten my grief. O, Paul, you will not refuse 
your forgiveness !” 

“Refuse! O, my heart is only too full for expression, dear 
Esther. Your grief, while it tells me you are unhappy, is only a 
proof that sunshine will still break through the dark clouds of 
sorrow. Look up; look up!” 

She was weeping grateful, healthful tears; and when he sat 
beside her and gently soothed, she spoke of her own trials. She 
told of how she had married, and that the canker worm had poi- 
soned even her hopes of happiness there ; of how she had volun- 
tarily separated herself from kindred for that husband, who had 
proved his worthlessness only to fill her cup of sorrow to the brim. 
But she wept and listened whilst Paul wove garlands of hope, 
even out of the faded blossoms of her youth; and when he left 
her, her last glance was upward ; and when she stole to her closet 
and breathed the prayer—“ Our Father which art in heaven,”— 
she felt as she had never done before, that she was no longer 
friendless. And Paul went out with a dear vision nursed with 
quivering hope. Esther had said : 

“ Willa has only one short month ago returned to our village, 
where first you met her. Her invalid father longed to drink of 
the cool waters of that spring. ‘There you will find them.” 

And once more Paul sprang over intervening moss and stone, 
down to the dell. A spirit whispered he should meet her there, 
and as if the sad interval had not been, save that mellowed rays 
beamed from his dark eye, joyously he clasped her trembling to 
his bosom. A wild, startled ery, an eager, wistful gaze, and then 
she wept there, close to his heart, wildly, passionately, but in that 
clinging, endearing trust which filled his heart with such joy as 
only rises triumphant and glorious from the dews of sorrow, long 
buried yet gone forever. And then, as if the old spirit was not 
all vanquished, she withdrew, coyly, and turned away. He trem- 
bled, almost dreading to hear a gush of mischievous laughter, yet 
he saw that the drops were falling faster and faster, and mingling 
with the waters of the Hippocrone. No word had yet been spoken, 
but bending over her, he murmured: “QO! Willa, what is it ?” 

“ Only that I was telling my joy to those dear little water 
nymphs to whom I have so long told my mourning, and I fancied 
they were weeping with me too.” : 

Then she looked up with eyes shining through the tears that 
were not sorrowful, and her pure, glowing love was beautiful on 
her radiant face. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Paul, catching the inspiration of the pretty 
fancy, “listen to the answer they are making.” 

And with lips apart she stood, half encircled in his embrace, he 
gazing earnestly upon her face, whilst the water nymphs, as if 
rejoicing in their union, sang a joyous song im the rippling water, 
which murmured softly in its rocky bed. 
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verses, and in her house Andersen first 
understood the word “ ” and saw 
with what interest and affection the 
poetical gifts of the deceased had in- 
vested his memory. Then and there 
he resolved to be a poct, and com- 
menced by writing a couple of trage- 
dies, which his y patroness ad- 
mired, but which everybody else 
laughed at. His schoolmaster, who 
chanced to see some verses of his, criti- 
cized them severely, and the poor lad 
was rendered very unhappy. Still his 
devotion to literature was unshaken. 
The poverty of his mother compelled 
" him, however, to enter a manufacturing 
establishment, where the German work- 
men, discovering his musical and mim- 
ic talents, made him sing and recite 
comedies, while the other lads did his 
work. But this pleasant life did not 
last long. He went home, read Shak- 
speare in an old prose translation, made 
a set of puppets and performed with 
their help the whole of King Lear and 
the Merchant of Venice. His mother 
married again, and his step-father, un- 
willing to spend a penny on another 
man’s son, left him to his own solitary 
studies, his toy theatre and his lonely 
rambles in the forest. He thought now 
of taking to the stage fora profession, 
and went to Copenhagen in September, 
1819, hoping to get employed at the 
theatre there, but the manager would not engage him. He strug- 
gled on for wecks with disappointment and poverty, but found 
finally friends who made arrangements for his debut at the theatre 
as a singer, but his voice failed him and he was again apparently 
abandoned to a hopeless fate. Casting about in his mind who 
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might befriend him, he bethought himself of the poct Guldborg, 
whose brother had been so kind to him in Odense. To him he 
went, and in him he happily found a friend ; although his poverty 
still pursued him, and his sufferings, which no one knew, almost 
overcame him. He wrote a rhymed tragedy, which obtained 
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in the provinces, in which, however, hy = 

suffered immensely, till his heart wy was. 

almost broken by unkindness, wes | 

this school he went to college, and _ 
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public by true — works, abou 
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“died in the corn. We wonder nota harit 
their being the most popular books 
their kind in Europe. It has been my they 1 


happiness to translate bis three pnp be est 
cipal works, his “ Picture Book without “war, 
Pictures,” and several of his stories for that h 


children. They have been likewise translated into the German, 

and some of them into Dutch, and even Russian. He speaks no- the an 
bly of this circumstance in his life. ‘My works fly over all lands 

A peculiar feeling, a mixture of joy and anxiety fills my heart every 

time my good genius conveys my fiction to a foreign people. 
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—The entire revenue of Elizabeth. queen of England, was 
_oo mand that of Charles I. was but £300,000. After the Revolu- 


about the ith, so that it will track our roads. 

D. Vanwon.—You can procure a fine saddle at Holmes’s, Tremont Raw. 
B.C. G., New Orleans.—The antlers and the an arms 

sifely ; they are a most welcome and valuable to our little stock of 


€.0.—The coach is of French invention. In the reign of Francis I. there 

were only two in Paris. 

Inavinen, Worcester, Mass —The Champ de Mars Field of Mars) is an open 

space in front of the Military School at Paris, h artificial embankments 

on As, to Che siver with: on 

dent to contain a million of people. Here was held, on the Mth of July, 

1790, the famous “federation,” or solemnity of swearing fidelity to 

“ Patriot King ” and new constitution. In the evening great = 

lowed the proceedings; public balls were given by the municipality in the 
Elysees and elsewhere, and Paris was illuminated throughout. 


price gems.” 
gromie.—in 1767, an experiment with fron rails for a road was made in 


duces an 
@. D.—Loud speaking. proper management 
exercise; besides strengthening the muscles which it calls into action, it 
the decarbonization of the blood, and, conseq 
a! influence on the system generally. In singi 
well inflated, and there is no stuttering. The 


gallery 
moulds made directly from the antique statues. You cannot do better 
than to study them. 


popular that we don’t 
think they will in future. 


Tue Rorat Vicroria Patriotic Asytum.—On page 252, 
we give a picture of this building, now in process of erection, the 
corner-stone having been laid the 11th day of July last, by Queen 
Victoria. It is situated on Wandsworth Common. The funds 
were raised by voluntary subscriptions, received principally from 
the United Kingdom, the British colonies and the Indian empire ; 
and the institution is designed “for the nurture and education of 
the orphan daughters of those who perished in the Russian war, 
and for the perpetual encouragement and consolation of those who 
may hereafter die for their country.” , It is another of those noble 
charities for which the English nation are so famous, and of which 
they may well be proud. It is just that such institutions should 
be established. War falls with its heaviest weight on families— 
“war, detested by mothers,” as Horace says—and the consciousness 
that his children will not be forgotten by their country, will alleviate 
the anxiety of many a brave English soldier on the eve of battle. 


SPLINTERS. 
«s+. The total value of the crown jewels of England is esti- 
mated at fifteen millions of dollars. Only think of it. 
ss» The young bride of the old Count de Morny has created 
& perfect furor in Paris by her marvellous beauty. 
++++ Troubles are like babies, that only grow larger by nursing 
which accounts for calling them “crying evils.” 
+++» Ledru Rollin, and the French and Italian refugees in 
London, deny any plot against Napoleon’s life. 
+++. A Scoharie (N. ¥.) paper says, that help was so scarco, 
they hired females at a dollar day to get in the crops. 
ss++ The Portuguese government invite tenders for the con- 
struction of an artificial port at St. Michael, in the Azores. 
+++. Malle. Gabfielle de Lamotte, of this city, has resumed her 
lasses for the instruction of young ladies on the piano. 
+++» He that has never known adversity, is but half acquainted 
With others, or with himself. 
«sss In England, 3000 “Smiths” annually marry, and 1500 
more are born than disappear by death, 
sss. The true end of freedom is to develop manhood and wo- 
"an—not to make authors, mechanics, or statesmen. . 
sess Poor old Stuyvesant Pear-Tree! It couldn’s raise a pear 
lis year. Really, this is past boaring | 
‘sss The aggregate capital of the fire insurance companies lo- 
«aed in New York city and Brooklyn, is $13,606,000. 
‘sss Mirth is like a flash of lightning through a gloom of 
tlouds ; cheerfulness, the steady daylight of the mind. 
‘sss There is a project on foot to unite Lake Michigan to Lake 
trie, by a ship canal as large as the Welland. 
Mr, John C, Clements, of Bénduskeag, Me., last year 
107 bushels Of corn from an land. 
‘sss Blessed are they who are ignorant; for they are happy in 
they know everything. 
ene Mr. RK. B, Ward, the richest man in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
“5 commanded a Lake Superior schooner. 
ae Milford Haven, it is settled, will be the port of departure, 
England, of the steamer Groat Rastern, 
‘+. If we could pass through life without meeting with clouds, 
“should be complaining of too much light. 
‘ss« Bayard Taylor expresses his opinion, that the Chinese | 
“morally the most debased people on earth. 


AMERICAN EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Mr. Frederic Gaillardet, an intelligent Frenchman, who resided 
for many years in this country, conducting an admirable French 
paper, the Courrier des Etats-Unis, from which he retired to Europe 
with a fortune, has been speculating on the general condition of 
the United States, for the benefit of his countrymen. After speak- 
ing of the wide-spread mania for speculation, and some of its 
disastrous results, he says: ‘‘ In the American republic equality 
before the law is not sufficient, it must be visible. Of a question 
of right, a question of vanity has been made. They have bius- 
tered for the blouse, and by an aberration of democratic suscepti- 
bility have dishonored poverty. No one is willing to be poor, or 
at least to appear so, in America. Everybody wears a coat there, 
though everybody does not wear a shirt. The merit of having 
no other insignia than these of fortune, which has been the fruit of 
it, and fortune only betraying itself to the eyes by luxury, luxury 
has been a social distinction. They have repudiated honorary 
. decorations through republican logic, and have accepted, illogical- 
ly, the worst of decorations, that of the dollar. It is for this rea- 
son that cooks wear silk dresses in the United States, and the 
negresses of the north adorn themselves with laces and plumed 
bonnets, and laborers call themselves gentlemen. For this reason 
the clerk heaps all his salary on himself, his wife and children ; 
while the merchant spends all the profits of his commerce on his 
household. Hence, if their wages and their profits do not satisfy 
the requirements of their self-love and their artificial habits, the 
speculator ends in bankruptcy and the clerk in theft.” 

There is some truth in the above, but the censure is far too 
sweeping and general. There is too much extravagance—too 
much improvidence among us, too much idle display by far, but 
these errors are by no means universal. They are mostly con- 
fined to certain classes in large cities. The heart of the American 
people is sound. The very tone of the press, the sure index of 
popular opinion, proves this. It is because the glitter and gaud 
of luxury are so glaring and obvious that they strike the eye of 
the observer, while the unobtrusive virtues of the masses escape 
the notice of all who are not intimately acquainted with American 
society. And if a sneer is intended in the fact that laborers call 
themselves gentlemen, the spirit that prompts it is false. Every 
man who is true to his calling, to himself, to his family, and his 
neighbors, is a gentleman. What appears absurd to the subject 
of an empire, is natural and just to the citizen of a free republic. 

“ But,” Mr. Gaillardet admits, “ while individuals are ruined, 
the country grows rich, and the community profits, at last, by in- 
dividual reverses. Wasters of money are better than misers for 
strangers, if not for relatives, and if prodigality is a private mis- 
fortune, it is almost a public benefit. It is to the adventurous 
audacity of her sons, to their great reverence for, or, if you please, 
their great contempt of gold, that North America owes the giant 
steps she has taken in the path of industry and civilization.” 


“BALLOU’S PICTORIAL.” 

We shall not be considered as obtrusive by our readers for oc- 
easionally calling their attention critically to the character of the 
journal which we are sending them each successive week. With 
an unequalled corps of artists and engravers, we are enabled to far 
surpass our cotemporaries in the excellence, finish, and artistic 
effect of the illustrated department of the journal. As a proof of 
this we beg our readers to compare any week’s issue with those 
journals of a like character published either in Europe or Amer- 
ica. Our engravings are not, like the generality of wood cuts 
produced for the illustrated papers, mere scratches and daubs, but 
are drawn with elaborate care and engraved with minute labor 
and judgment. Added to this, we have the reputation, of which 
we are a little proud, of doing the best printing in the country. 

It is intended that each issue of Ballow’s Pictorial shall form a 
most thorough, complete, and elegant publication, and to accom- 
plish this, all the departments of our paper and establishment are 
under the most careful organization, as it is only by this means 
that so perfect a work can be produced fifty-two times in a year. 
It is not a very difficult matter to issue a weekly paper filled with 
old cuts, and even hastily and carelessly gotten up new ones, but 
it is the work of years of experience and patient toil to send out 
such an one as we furnish to our readers, The public do not fail 
to discriminate between the true metal and the dross, as our steadily 
growing circulation attests, and so we are abundantly satisfied. 
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How ansurp.—Our English neighbors do some strange things 
with their troops. Sergeant Wallace of the 84th regiment, after 
seventeen years’ faithful service, has, by the sentence of a court- 
martial, been reduced to tho ranks for drinking a glass of wine 
with a private in a hotel at Chatham. 

Taz mamMotH Streamer.—The Great Eastern, when she 
sails for this country, will take out tourists at £56 a head, com- 


prising passage and provender to and fro, and an American ex- 
eursion of several hundreds of miles (3210), 


A VALUABLE Cosmopolitan Art Journal 
says the association of which it is the organ has purchased the 
Dusseldorff gallery of paintings. 

La Heron's version of “La Fiammina,” 
one of the French suecesses of last year, did not make much of a 
sensation in New York. 


Back aearn.— Queen Maria Christiana is going back to Spain 
‘under pretext of attending her daughter. We pity the poor 
Spaniards. 
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LOST ILLUSIONS. 

What a singular propensity men have of turning everything 
inside out, of looking at the back as well as at the front of a pic- 
ture, of canting the statue from its pedestal to be satisfied that it 
is hollow and not solid. The savage who firsts beholds his image 
in the mirror immediately darts behind the glass ; the child is dis- 
satisfied with its accordeon till it has ripped open the valve to see 
where the wind and the music come from. Man, savage, child, 
mourn over their lost illusions, yet persist in the processes by 
which they are destroyed. We are not content to sit before the 
footlights and witness the pageant splendors that pass before our 
eyes ; we must go behind the curtain, we must stand at the wings, 
we must gaze upon the black framework on which the canvass is 
stretched, we must discover that the soft waves that rise and fall 
in the port of Cyprus are naught but shaken carpets, that Cherry 
and Fair Star carry their own galley about the stage, and that 
Rosati, instead of floating like a summer cloud to the upper air, 
is pulled up into the “ flies” by a couple of stout mechanics work- 
ing at a block and pulley. From that moment adieu to our plea- 
sures. We are no longer in fairy-land when we are witnessing a 
scenic spectacle. Aladdin’s palace smells of the lamp—not the 
magic lamp—but that whieh is fed with whale oil or baser lard. 
We no longer see before us airy sylphides—beings of another world 
—but Miss This or Mrs. That—people we no longer know by their 
theatrical names, but Smiths and Joneses and Browns. It is not 
the fairy Ardenelle who glides over the water in a car drawn by 
swans, but Miss Jemima Mugyins, and her car is made of dirty 
pasteboard, and her swans are geese. Encore des illusions perdus! 

The world behind the scenes to the stranger who has the entrée 
is sadly disenchanting. Let us suppose him on the stage of a 
French theatre. To say nothing of the mysteries overhead—the 
pulleys and cordage, like the rigging of a great ship, the ponder- 
ous bits of scenic furniture descending slowly, the figures seen 
high in the air, walking across frail bridges—he will be more puz- 
zled with the stranger scene going on below. Here is a flood of 
people newly entered by that same swinging door, who are now 
busy seeking out their own friends and familiars. Great toppling 
structures are being moved forward by strong arms to the front. 
Here are singers walking to and fro, chanting their parts softly to 
themselves ; ballerinas disporting fancifully, for practice sake, in 
the centre of the stage; captains of firemen, with their lieutenants 
and subordinates, prying curiously into out-of-the-way corners 
and by-places; M. le Directeur himself, walking up and down 
thoughtfully—in charming spirits if the house be crowded to in- 
convenience. There must be added to this a perfect Babel of 
many tongues, of words of command, angry chiding, and inex- 
tinguishable laughter, from the lively groups scattered over the 
stage. He has sought fairy-land and found a chaotic Babel. But 
it is useless to remonstrate ; children in the nursery and children 
of larger growth will persist in pulling their toys to pieces and 
mourning over their lost illusions. 

Tue Crors.—The harvests of the world are this year abundant, 
and we may reasonably expect that food will be from 15 to 20 per 
cent. cheaper than last year, a “consummation devoutly to bé 
wished.” 


Tas Game ov Lire.—lIn the game of life you always find that 
the cards ladies are most anxious to play with are diamonds and 


hearts. 
MARRIAGES. 

In this city by, Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. George H. Clark to Miss Ann. 
English; by Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Mr. George B. Mitchell to Miss ( M. 
Barstow; by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Daniel W. Lowell, of Framingham, to 
Miss Mary BE. Ash; by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Henry 8 Chalk to Miss Mary 
Ann Lord; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Henry Learned, of 8t. Louis, Mo., to 
Miss Mary C is; Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Ale H. Fraser to 


. Miss 
Mehitabie 8. Hamilton ; Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. John Vaugh to Mise Elisa 
Bennett.—At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Bennett T. Iisley to Miss 
Catherine L. Putnaam.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. T. B. Wine 
ter, of Watertown, to Miss Ellen D. Manson.—At Roxbury. by Rev. Dr 

coly, Mr. N. H. Kingsley to Miss Jennie Lucy Thomas, of Dedivem.—At New- 


Mr. Benjamiu Davis to Mrs. Hannah P. Smith.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Fos- 
ter, Mr. Henry M. Woodward to Miss Belinda A. Robbins.—At Worcester. by 
Rev. Mr. Tillotson, Mr. Henry C. Fisher to Miss Delia A. Hardy.—At New 
Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Craig, Mr. Cornelius Howland, Jr., to Miss Katherine 
H., eldest daughter of Alexander Gibbs, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Jotham W. Rogers, 73; Miss Rebecca Butler. 19; Mr. Caleb 
Bates, of Hingham, 77; Miss Frances Leighton, 63; Mr. Henderson Inches, 
84; Mrs. Abigail Trask, 58; Mr. William Saow, 27; Mrs. Ann Sarah Eastman, 
: , 33; at Kast Boston. Mrs. Anne Banks, 73; at South 


36; Mrs. Harriet 

Boston, Dr. Thomas Lynch, 26; at Quarantine Station, Deer Island, Capt. 
George PF. Ray, of Mill , Me., 38.—At Charlestown, Mr. John Gabriel, 
64.—At Chelsea, Mrs, R. Nason, 44.—At Roxbury, Mr. George Dean, 


96.—At Dorchester, Mr. Daniel Anderson, 81.—At Auburndale, Mrs. Rebecca 
Brown, 87.—At Quincy, Mrs. Lydia Pratt, 40.—At Malden, Mr. Francis A. 
Houghton, 36.—At Weymouth, Miss Nancy Blanchard, 70.—At North Wey- 
mouth, Mr. Lemuel Humphry, 73.—At Lynn, Mrs Betsy Alley, 65.—At Sa- 
lem, Mrs. Mary Ann Evans, 21.—At North Chelmsford, Mrs. Betsy Tuck, 74. 
—At Dracut, Mr. Bradley Varnum, 79.—At Worcester, Mr. Abel Murdock, 
ley, 60.—At New t, Capt. Henry Pierce, 68.—. es. Dg, Po) 
Lavow, At Kew Mr. Michael Milan, 59.—At Weatfield, Mr. 
Anson 77.—At East Granville, Mr. Samuel Bancroft, 80.—At Sudbury, 
Mr. Josiah nes, 80.—At \». tucket, Mrs. Deborah Campbell, 86. 


BALLUU’S PICTORIAL 
BRAWING-BOOGOM COMPANION, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


Ang sending subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
of Tus Fiac oF oun 


NG 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
|. Hrpz, Auburn.—If you will credit the lines to the Pictorial on the title- ; 
you are welcome to them. 

maritime and military. The civil list of George Il. was increased to the : 
was £1,030,000. Act 1 Will. TV., 1881, the civil list of that 

was fixed at ; and Prince Albert an exclusive sum ‘ 
of £30,000 per annum, 4 Vict., 1840. 

apaN.—If you order a wagon from Concord, N. H., you must give orders 
| 

u A 

Jame 8.—A little white wax mixed with the starch will answer the purpose. 

RB. J. 8.—We cannot answer questions that require long and elaborate replies. 
—Kxcessive obesity te certainly disease. Hard study sometimes re- 

f the lungs well filled, to draw frequent long breaths, to speak moderately ? 

‘ loud, and my om the instant of embarrassment in the speech, taking a 

long before you geonagain. ~ 
Muxor.—The gymnasium you refer to oecupied the Washington Gardens, 
at corner of Tremont and West Streets. : 

4 8. R.—Having written twice, and seen that your last letter was placed in his 

' hands, you have nothing more to do but to await the result patiently. 
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ten Upper Falis, by Kev. Mr. Mudge, r. Uyrus D. Curtis to Miss Chariotte 
M. Shepard, both of Boston At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Leeds, Mr. Benjamin W. 
Getehell to Miss Elim Ann Hitchings At Newburyport. by Rev. Mr. Reed. 
| 
| 
No. 28 Winter Street, Boston. 


BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE POWER OF GOLD. 


BY MRS. E. S. ANDREWS. 


0, the power of gold, with its glitter cold, 
Language would fail to tell ; 

Not e’en love's smile can the heart beguile, 
Nor beauty’s magic spell, 

Nor music sweet. with joy replete, 
Nor lofty intellect’s shrine, 

Nor genius rare is e’en so fair 
As the sight of a golden mine. 


O. the smiles of love, that from above 
Would lure an angel down, 
That are lavished on all, both great and small, 
Who wear a golden crown. 
You'll have thousands of friends while you ve money to lend, 
And your home is a palace up town; 
But the hour you suspend, each butterfly friend 
Will exchange his kiud smile for a frown. 


And if you would borrow, you'll find to your sorrow, 
As did good Timon of old, 
That your friends one and all, though regretting your fall, 
Will recoil when you ask them for gold. 
Like Sempronius, they'll be so indignant that he 
Weren't the first one to whom you applied: 
Thus proving the best was e’en like the rest, 
Every one base metal when tried. 


0, give me a friend that is true to the end, 
Let even misfortune betide ; 

Who is steadfast and kind, to my faults never blind, 
Nor scorns me though others deride: 

Whose love is a flame that burns e’en the same, 
Though it is not replenished with gold, 

That nothing may ever but unkindness sever 
From my place in his heart's stronghold. 


GOOD WRITING. 
As "tis a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting to foreshorten any part 
Than draw it out, so "tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief.—S. Burier. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


weer 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


‘It was an acute as well as 8 magnanimous sentiment of Lord Nelson, when 
urged to prosecute a person who had libelled him, *‘ There is no need of ruin- 
ing a poor devil, who is sufficiently his own enemy to ruin himseif.”......The 
Indian commissioner has received intelligence of the killing of four of Inka- 
padutah’s band, the perpetrators of the Spirit Lake murders, and of the send- 
ing out of another expedition to capture the remainder...... The London 
Christian Spectator says :—*“ As a general rule, we believe American theologi- 
cal writers to be better versed in modern languages, and more deeply read in 
ancient literature—in other words, better aud abler scholars—than the ma- 
jority of the logical writers in this country.”......We gave currency to a 
paragraph stating that there were no lawyers in Dubuque, Iowa; but it seems 
it was a joke. the fact being that the green bags had gone on an i 


ransack creation for subj Mr. A. L. Stimson. of New York, engaged for 
about six years in the express business, lately delivered a lecture before our 
Mercantile Library Association, on that great branch of business. The lec- 
ture embraced an account of the origin, pioneers, progress and extent of the 
express service in this country, .....The Courier related the following inter- 
esting anecdote the other day :—A gentleman of this city, while travelling 
recently among the White Mountains. found that, in paying his bill at some 
one of the hotels he had visited, he had by mistake given out a fifty dollar 
note instead of a five. He wrote to the several proprietors of the hotels, not 
knowing at which the error had occurred, requesting them to look into the 
matter, and, on his return to Boston, he found awaiting him a letter from 
Messrs. F. A. Tyler & Co., of the Flume [louse, Franconia, with a check en- 
closed for forty-five dollars. .....The hoop mania is manifestly on the increase, 
Messrs. Douglass & Sherwood, of New York, who are the leading manufac- 
turers for the continent, aver that their sales of these fashionable appendages 
last month amounted to twenty thousand dollars more than the same month 
of the year preceding. ..... Joseph W. Merriam has purchased one half of the 
New Hampshire Patriot. and the paper appears in a new dress...... Charles 
W. Woodworth, of Little Compton, R. I., with five others, seined from 900 to 
1200 weight of bass a few nights since. The fish must have been morally, as 
well as physically. in-seine......George Smith, lately of Chicago, the great 
“ Bull” of the Georgia “Red Dog” currency, has returned to Scotland, his * 
native country, with a fortune of some three millions of dollars. He iuvaria- 
bly refused to become an American citizen......The London Atheneum, in 
noticing the fourth volume of Irving's “ Life of Washington,” says it contains 
“a tragedy,an idyl,and a poem—the story of Andre's fate and Arnold's 
t hery, the pi of Washington’s reti t among honeysuckles and 
balsam-trees, and of his triumph as first president amidst the cheers and 
prayers of a new nation.”...... When Mr. Simon Willard, the great clock- 
maker, died in this city, in his 91st year, Sept. 20, 1848, his physician wrote 
of him—* the wheels of his time ceased to revolve, not because they were not 
carefully oiled —for they continued to receive every attention which anxiety, 
skill and perseverance could bestow—but because their pivots had become so 
worn in their sockets, and their periphery so smooth, that no further repair- 
ing could make them act reciprocally upon each other and for a longer time 
keep up the motions of life.”...... The suspension bridge spanning Burling- 
ton Heights, at the entrance of the Desjardins Canal, was blown down and 
utterly demolished by a terrific tornado, recently. ..... Some of the public 
meetings are rather turbulent. ‘The eyes have it,” exclaimed a voter in a 
late assemblage. ‘“‘ The nose has it,” replied another, seizing the first by the 
feature indicated. .....Here’s an old Joe lately revamped and good as new. 
In Memphis, Tenn., the other day, a countryman stood gazing at Manafield’s 
window's, where two skelet hung suspended. one being that of a man, the 
other a boy. A stranger coming up—‘* Whose skeleton is that?” asked the 
countryman, pointing to the large one. ‘That is Shakepeare’s,” said the 
stranger. ‘ And whose is that?” continued the countryman, pointing to the 
smaller. “That is Shaksp "s, too,” d the wag. “‘Howcan that 
be?”"—“ Why, that’s when he was a boy!” was the rejoinder. “ 0. I never 
thought of that!”...... “Well, honest fellow,” said a village upstart to a 
farmer at work in his field, “ ’tis your business to sow, but we reap the fruits 
of your labor.”—“ "Tis very likely you may,” replied the farmer, “ for I am 
sowing hemp.”......“°Am Iam nota little pale?” inquired a lady who wa, 
short and corpulent, of a crusty old bachelor. “ You look more like a big 
tub,” was the blunt reply  ...They have in Paris a Mademoiselle Laura 
Micheli, who appears in a new ch ter fora woman—the leader of a mon- 
ster orchestra. Fancy an elegant young girl, with loxuriant tresees, who 
ascends the stage with an air of perfect self-possession, and, wielding a staff 
with an arm modelled by the Graces. directs the manceuvres of a harmonious 
army of sixty men with incomparable dexterity and precision, explaining all 
her conceptions, and communicating the fire with which she is herself ani- 
mated!......Poverty, pride and lazi are a di t 
Reynolds, of New Orleans, a snake-fancier, was bitten on the thumb by one 
of his pet rattlers—and not having faith in whiskey, or other remedies, seized 
a hatchet and cut off that important member of the hand...... Jokes are the 
cayenne of conversation, and the salt of life...... Thiers’s sixteenth volume of 
the “ History of the Consulate and the Empire” has been issued. Its seven 
hundred pages are wholly devoted to the memorable year 1813, and is said to 


down the Mississippi in a steamer...... Let every head of a family, factory, 
store, hotel—in short. every employer—practise the following precept, and we 
shall hear less about “‘ women’s wrongs” and “‘ women’s rights :”—* Never 
employ 4 man to do what a woman can do as well or better.”......Meyerbeer 
has declared his intention of producing his long talked of opera, “‘ L’Afri- 
caine,” which he has kept threatening us with for over six years, for want of 
proper artists to «ing it. At length Bettini, the tenor, who was such a favor- 
ite in the United States, has been judged sufficiently meritorious to deserve 
the high honor reserved for him...... Some of the English papers are looking 
upon their difficulties in India as a deserved punishment for not governing it 
©n principles of justice...... Everybody has heard of the man who, not quite 
liking « certain article in a newspaper to which be was a subscriber, went in 
end curtly stopped his paper, and then stepped across the street as quick as 
he could, to see if the building was tumbling down; and being disappointed 
in not witnessing such a catastrophe, watched every morning afterwards for 
@ long while to see if the proprietors did not suspend the publication of their 
paper...... Railways are extending rapidly in Switzerland. The following 
sections have been opened within a few months:—On April 15, that from 
Winterthur to Schauhausen, 18 1-2 miles; in the course of the same month, 
that from Siseach to Laufelfingen, 5 1-2 miles; on May 16, that from Herzo- 
genbuchsee to Biel, 33 1-2 miles; on June 10, from Milleneuve to Bex, 10 1-2 
miles; and on June 15, the scction from Herzogenbuchsee to the Plain of 
Wylier, near Berne, 25 miles...... An Egyptian pea, brought by Wilkinson 
the traveller to England, has been planted and sfully grown. The 
product was The flower is bell-shaped, and the pea is sweet and 
nutritious...... It was recently decided in Buffalo, before Justice Davis, that 
railroad companies are bound to keep ticket-offices open at places where they 
are established, ove hour before the departure of passenger trains; and a pas- 
senger who had paid five cents extra in the cars, not having a ticket, and the 
ticket-office not having been open to enable him to purchase one, recovered 
the five cents and $50 in addition......Mr. Dempster, the sweet vocalist, is 
again making the tour of the United States. No one can give such expression 
as he does to the “‘ May Queen.” He has recently returned from England 
and Scotland, where he was most cordially received. He has been with Ten- 
nyson, the poet, and sung his “May Queen” to him—dined with Dickens, 


“ Crayon,” for September, the venerable artist, Rembrandt Peale, gives an 
interesting reminiscence of his conception and painting of the “ Court of 
Death,” and mentions that be drew his warrior from John Neal, who was 
then in Baltimore, about thirty-seven years ago. We remember seeing the 
picture while on exhibition ip this city. It wasa fine composition...... The 
new and beautiful edition of Poe's poo-ms will no doubt be raven-ously sought 
after....., Besides the six revenue-catters built at Milan, Ohio, since October 
last, eleven schooners have been built in that place within the same time— 
the total tonnage of all the vessels being 4488...... In speaking of money 
matters in New York, the Evening Post, of that city, says :—"' It is gratifying 
to find in all circles—in the bank directors’ room, in the exchange offices. in 
every counting-house. and on the street—a more cheerful feeling. It is yet 
mingled with apprehension that we have a severe campaign before us; and it 
is true, beyond « doubt, that our bank loans must be reduced eight, perhaps 
twalve, millions before the end of the year...... Goethe asks truly. “‘ What is 
the true test of character, unless it be ite progressive development in the 


b d in information heretofore concealed in the original archives. ..... In 
the course of an action relative to some dispute about a balloon, heard not 
long since at Paris, it was stated that the plaintiff, M. Leclerc, had long been 
an amateur of wrostatics, and had made several ascents, one of which was 
particularly remarkable from the fact that ‘‘M Godard, who had started 
without him, took him up in his car on the heights of Montmartre. where he 
had promised to meet him.”...... We learn from the Keokuk Post, that the 
law making sojourners there pay $2a month towards street improvements 
applies only to citizens of the county...... Douglas Jerrold’s life is soon 
to be written by his son. William Blanchard Jerrold. Over £2000 will be 
realized to Mrs. Jerrold by the exertions of Thackeray, Dickens and Albert 
Smith. ..... The Duke of Manchester has just made the important discovery 
of the whole of the letters addressed by Horace Walpole to his Eton acquaip- 
tance and friend, George Montague. They will soon be published... ... The 
saying of a White Mountain stage-driver to a New Yorker sitting with him— 
“IT s’pose if I went daown to York, I should gawk raound jest as you folkes 
dew up here ”—is not bad......A stranger came up to a true Washingtonian 
with the inquiry, “‘Can you tell me where I can get anything to drink?”— 
*O, yes,” said the other, “ follow me.” The man followed him two or three 
streets, till he began to be discouraged. ‘* How much farther must I go?” 
said he. “Only a few steps further,” said the Washingtonian, “ there is the 
pump!”...... Kev. Joseph Shooter has published an interesting work on the 
Kaffirs, among whom he lived four years. He represents them as among the 
finest of the African races..,...The want of evangelical and faithful minis- 
ters, says the Christian Observer, to occupy vacant pulpits and new fields for 
ministerial labor, is the great want of our times. An exchange paper de- 
scribes it as the greatest want of the age...... A peasant went to his priest to 
confess having stolen hay from « large stack belonging to a neighbor. “ How 
many loads did you take?” asked the father confessor. “ You may as well 
reckon the whole stack at once,” said the peasant, “as I and my wife intend 
to fetch it all before we stop.”......Anm exchange says, “ A kiss is worth a 
thousand kicks in reclaiming those who are inclined to go astray. Try it!” 
Perhaps the old woman kissed her cow, because she was inclined to go astray. 


A CHINESE DISH. 


When our party of six had seated themselves at the centre- 
table my attention was attracted by a covered dish, something un- 
usual at a Chinese meal. On a certain signal the cover was re- 
moved, and presently the face of the table was covered with juve- 
nile crabs, which made their exodus from the dish with all pos- 
sible rapidity. ‘The crablets had been thrown into a plate of vin- 
egar just as the company sat down—such an immersion making 
them more brisk and lively than usual. But the sprightly sport 
of the infant crabs were soon checked, by each guest seizing which 
he could, dashing it into his mouth, crushing it between his teeth, 
and swallowing the whole morsel without ceremony. Determined 
to do as the Chinese did, I tried this novelty also with one—with 
two. I succeeded, finding the shell soft and gelatinous, for they 
were tiny creatures, not more than a day or two old. But I was 
compelled to give into the third, which resolved to take ven- 
geance, and gave my lower lip a nip so sharp and severe as to 
make me relinquish my hold, and likewise desist from any further 


bustle and turmoli, in the action and reaction of daily Hife?..,... Lecturers 


experiment of this nature.—Life in China, by Rev. W. C. Milne. 


Choice Miscellany. 


WW 


GEN, WASHINGTON A MARSHAL OF FRANCE, 


Some weeks ago, in a conversation, a gentleman of this city 
remarked (says the New York Examiner) that he had in his pos. 
session an old porcelain mug, with an effigy of Gen. Washington 
on horseback, and the inscription beneath, “George Washington, 
Esq., General-in-Chief of the United States Army and Marshal of 
France.” A discussion thereupon arose as to whether Washing- 
ton had ever received the baton of a Marshal of France. To re- 
solve the doubt, Col. A. Kimmel said he would address the ven- 
erable G. W. Parker Custis, the surviving member of Washing. 
ton’s household, on the subject. He did so, and received in reety 
the following letter, Which is valuable on account of the important 
historical fact to which it refers. Mr. Custis’s letter is dated 

“ Arlington House, Thursday, August 13, 1857. 

“My pear Cor. Kimmet :—Your very acceptable letter came 
duly to hand. In regard to Washington as Marshal of France, I 
have in this hour ‘proof as strong as holy writ,’ in an engraving 
of Napier of Merchiston, the inventor of Logarithms, which wag 
presented to Washington by the Earl of Buchan, a relative of the 
philosopher, with this endorsement in the handwriting of the earl; 
*To Marshal General Washington, with the respects of Buchan,’ 
Now, Buchan lived in the age of the Revolution, and was the 
associate of courts, and certaimly would not have addressed to one 
he so loved and admired, as he did to the chief, a title to which 
the chief had no claim. Lord Napier, on a visit to Arlington 
House, was greatly gratified by a sight of a reminiscence of his 
ancestors treasured among the relics of Washington. ‘The history 
of the American Marshal of France is simply this. When, in 
1781, Colonel Laurens went to France as special ambassador, a 
difficulty arose between him and the French ministry as to the 
command of the combined armies in Amefica. Our heroic Lau- 
rens said, ‘Our chief must command; it is our cause, and the 
battle is on our soil.’—‘ C'est impossible,’ exclaimed the French- 
men; “‘by the etiquette of the French service, the Count de Ro- 
chambeau, being an old lieutenant-general, can only be com- 
manded by the king in person, or a Mareschal de France.’—'‘ Then,’ 
exclaimed Laurens, ‘make our Washington a Mareschal de France, 
and the difficulty is at an end.’ It wa’ done. A friend of mine 
heard Washington spoken of as Monsieur le Mareschal at the siege 
of Yorktown. Our Celoved Washington never coveted or desired 
rank or title; but it is beyond a doubt that, from the force of cir- 
cumstances just related, the rank and title of Mareschal de France 
was conferred upon the geveral-in-chief of the combined armies of 
America and France. Believe me, my dear sir, truly and faith- 
fully your obliged friend and servant, G. W. P. Custis.” 


THE TURN OF LIFE, 


Between the years of forty and sixty, a man who has properly 
regulated himseif may be considered in the prime of lite. 
matured strength of constitution renders him almost impervious 
to the attacks of disease, and experience has given soundness to 
his judgment. His mind is resolute, firm and equal ; all his fune- 
tions are in the highest order. He assumes mastery over busi- 
ness, builds up a competence on the foundation he has formed in 
early manhood, and passes through a period of life attended by 
many gratifications. Having gone a year or two past sixty, he 
arrives at a stand-still. But athwart this is a viaduct, 
“The Turn of Life,” which, if crgssed in safety, leads to the val- 
ley of “old age,” round which the river winds, and then beyond 
without a boat or causeway to effect its passage. ‘The bridge is, 
however, constructed of fragile materials, and it depends upon 
how it is trodden, whether it bend or break. Gout and apoplexy 
are also in the vicinity, to waylay the traveller, and thrust him 
from the pass; but let him gird up his loins and provide himself 
with a fitter staff, and he may trudge in safety, with perfect com- 
posure. ‘To quit metaphor, “‘ The ‘Turn of Life” is a turn either 
into a prolonged walk, or into the grave. The system and pow 
ers having reached their utmost expansion, now begin to either 
close like towers at sunset, or break down at once. One injudi- 
cious stimulant, a single fatal excitement, may force it beyond its 
strength, whilst a careful supply of props, and the withdrawal of 
all that tends to force a plant, will sustain it in beauty and vigor 
until night has entirely set in.— Zhe Science of Life by a Physician. 


> 


LORD BROUGHAM’S ORATORY. 


Brougham’s mind was fully, tenaciously, ardently, yet with ad- 
solute freedom and ease, around whatever subject he discussed. 
His eloquence, comprehensive and massive, was never unwieldy; 
he moved in its mighty armor with the utmost agility. His ex- 
tempore speeches had the solid structure, the careful relevancy, 
and the elaborate finish of orations which smell of the midnight 
oil. His tongue, without the help and guidance of his pen, could 
drop statements, arguments, descriptions, appeals and sarcasins, 
arranged with as consummate skill as if they had been long pit 
meditated. As a debater, full of all assailant resources, he fear 
no opponent, He set about an encounter with the full resolution 
to give no quarter, His enemies always fell, covered with many 
terrible wounds, ‘There was a gash in every vulnerable part, from 
the sole of the foot to the crown of the head, There was often 6 
savage delight manifested by him in the lengthy process of torture 
to which he subjected them; for of course they could feel as me, 
long after he had slain them as controversialists. Even when play- 
ful in his mood, he reminded you of the devotedly attentive hur 
band, who put to death several wives in succession by tick 
them on the soles of the feet into fatal convulsions. Thus 
Brougham dealt with Lord Chancellor Eldon, A cheap edition 
of Lord Brougham’s speeches would be an eminently attractive 
and valuable work.—dinburgh Review, 


A DEATH CLOCK, 


We have recently been informed of a truly wonderful eloth, 
which is said to belong to a family in Newport. ‘Lhe clock ae 
simple construction, and belongs to the family of Mr. L-—; 
all the efforts of clockmakers have not been able to make it ap | 
time—consequently, it has been permitted to rest in silence. 
few hours belore the death of Mr, L-———y’s sister, some short 
since, the clock suddenly struck one, ‘afwr # silence of many 
months, It thus continued to maintain its silence until another 
the members of the family was prostrated with a fatal = H 
when it again struck one, and on the following day the chil p 
buried, A year elapsed, when a second child sickened and - 
The clock was punctual in sounding one a few bourse 
its death. A thjrd child, a litle boy fifteen month» 0 1 
atilicted with scrotula, which batiled the skill of his hee has 
died, The clock gave the usual warning, and struck one, ily is 
never failed in sounding a death-knell when any of the family ™ 
whose possession it now is were about to die, * ‘There are Tr 
ger things in heaveu and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
our philosophy.”—Cincinnati Gate, 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


fastx Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 

gat a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Petorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS a year, 
hetides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


BVitorial Melange. 


The New York Day Book says there is a married lady in that 
city who has no less than one hundred dresses, twenty-nine of 
which are mourning dresses. —— General Santa Anna has turned 
author, and is about publishing a “ Narrative of the Revolution 
in Mexico.” Which of the revolutions we do not see specified ; 
put the narrative is to embrace a record of his own achievements, 
as well as those of other prominent leaders who have figured in 
that country for the last twenty years. Shakspeare, it appears, 
was a militiaman. In the “Calendar of State Papers” of the 
reign of James I., now publishing under the anspices of Sir John 
Romily, the name of William Shakspeare occurs in the list of 
trained soldiers, or trained militia, in Warwickshire, in the year 
1605. Ben Jonson makes a poor figure in the same records. He 
was employed by the ministry as a spy, or informer, in the affair 
of the Gunpowder Plot. The United Service Gazette states, 
that in the Indian army a private cannot be promoted to the rank 
of sergeant except by the governor-general!—— The London 
Atheneum states that Sir Edward Landseer is recovering his 
health at a cheering rate. —— The late Countess Howe never ac- 
cepted an invitation on a Sunday. Once, when in attendance on 
the queen (Adelaide) at Windsor, some party was proposed by 
the king on a Sunday, at which he was anxious Lady Howe 
should be present, but was unable to induce her. The queen, 
surprised, exclaimed, “I wonder at your firmness. If the king 
had been so urgent with me, I could not have refused.” Lady 
Howe replied, “ Madame, his majesty is your husband.” —— The 
necessary steps are being taken at Danville, Ky., to erect a mon- 
ument to the memory of the Rev. Dr. Young, late president of 
Centre College. —— Lawyers, it has been remarked, generally 
know too much of law to have a very clear perception of justice, 
just as divines are often too deeply read in theology to appreciate 
the full grandeur and the proper tendencies of religion. Losing 
the comprehensive in the technical—the principle in its accessories 
—both are in the predicament of the rustic who could not see 
London for the houses. —— A gentleman from Texas reports, in 
Washington, that Senator Rusk suffered intensely from a car- 
bancle on the back of his neck, and that the agony, and the belief 
that the disease would terminate his life within thirty days, caused 
him to commit suicide. —— Letters from Baden Baden mention 
that Mr. Bristed, John Jacob Astor’s grandson, has purchased a 
beautiful villa there, and astonishes the company with his fleet 
trotters. —— Eminent "physicians say that a person feels better, 
after ascending three flights of stairs, to descend in five minutes 
afterwards, than he would to remain at the top longer. —— Ed- 
ward Williams, who was hung in 1830, George Pharaoh, who 
was hung in 1851, and —— Jugham, who was recently hung in 
Illinois for the murder of his wife, were all born in one house, now 
standing in West Chester, Chester county, Pennsylvania. An 
attempt has been made to bribe one of the criminal judges of Vi- 
enna, by sending him a sum of money equivalent to £600. The 
judge has advertised that he will present the cash to a public 
charity if it be not reclaimed.—— Hope Engine Company, of 
Hinsdale, N. H., played 185 feet perpendicularly through 300 feet 
of hose at Hinsdale, lately. —— Horse stealing is common in 
Litehtield county, Connecticut. The rogues escape over the New 
York line, where they are considered safe. Queen Victoria is 
the first sovereign of England that has visited Cherbourg since 
Normandy belonged to Great Britain, ‘The last English monarch 
seen under the walls of Cherbourg was Henry V., in 1420. 


Frezzouini, THE Prima Donna.—Tho musical critic of the 
New York Albion, to whom we always look for sound and unbi- 
«sed judgments, says:—‘ Our own personal anticipations of 
Mademoiselle Frezzolini’s voice were agreeably disappointed. 
We found in it all the great qualities (if the adjective be appropri- 
Me to qualities which are rather delightful than impressive) which 
t formerly possessed, together with a freshness, clearness, and 
‘pparent health of tone for which we had not looked. Unusually 
Powerful her voice is not, though its range is extensive, and its 
power fairly distributed ; but it is full Of penetrating sweetness, 
tnd borrows at times, from the dramatic quality and intensity of 
the singer’s mind and temperament, a thrilling and sympathetic 
ene, which finds its way at once to the heart.” 


Warer anp Morats.—A very slight doclivity suffices to give 
running motive to water, Three inches per milo, in a smooth, 
Wraight channel, gives a velocity of about three miles per hour. 
Now, what is true of water, is equally true of morals, ‘The best of 
men ouly need a slight push from adversity to obtain a dowan-hill 
momentum. Be careful, therefore, how you lose your equilibrium. 
A Fasnion.—Some atrocious calumniator of the fair sox 
‘ys, the ladies of Buffalo are about to introduce a new fashion, 
¥ less than an immense caleche to be attached to their waists, 
tad to be raisod and lowered at pleasure, like the top of a buggy. 
Tare IN THE Day.—A bronze medal is to be given to the sol- 
Who served in the great wars of the French empire, from 1792 
1815, Rather too late—how many of them are still alive ¢ 


Tua Sovruweer.—The New Drleans Commercial Bulletin 
Malte that the iron horse is pushing his way through Louisiana. 


Aapsive Gatherings. 


The Texan papers abound with statements of Indian outrages. 


The Methodists are building a college, to cost $20,000 at James- 
town, Guilford county, N. C. 


The wealthiest tax-payer in Worcester, Mass., is Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury, who is taxed for $763,200. 

A new theatre will shortly be erected in Charleston, S. C., under 
the auspices of an association of wealthy gentlemen. 

The Chicago Press says that the prospects at present are that 
more beef will be packed the coming season in that city than 
during any previous year. 

Matthew Banin is the name of one of the last persons arrested 
in New York for the murder of his wife. She was too feeble to 
get his breakfast, and he struck her a fatal blow. 

A woman riding in a carriage with her child to the camp meet- 
ing at Reedsburg, Ohio, upon the horse running away, lost her 
presence of mind and threw the child upon the ground, by which 
it was killed. 

John Miller stabbed and killed John Doran at Santa Fe on the 
4th of July, without provocation, and a y dressed in white 
and masked took Miller from the jail and hanged him. The two 
men were United States soldiers. 

The Washington Union says that Messrs. Chapman & Co., of 
New Hampshire, have | the National Hotel establishment, 
and are now engaged in overhauling and thoroughly renovating 
it with the view of soon opening it to the public. 

George H. Morrill, of the firm of Morrill and Son, printing-ink 
manufacturer, South Dedham, was recently caught between the 
belt and shaft that was running very quick, and in attempting to 
extricate himself, broke his arm as otherwise injured himself. 

Mrs. Drummond, who stabbed and killed Sheriff Hutchinson 
in Shenandoah county, Va., when he undertook to arrest her for 
shooting her neighbor’s cow, has been sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary for four years. She had with her on the trial a baby that 
was born while she was in jail. 


A beautiful stone has been raised in the cemetery at Wolcott- 
ville, Ct., at the grave of the boy, Williard Birge, who was killed 
by the explosion of a cannon a year or moreago. The stone cost 
$60, and was paid for, we learn, by his playmates, and the youth 
of the village. 


The English papers state that the venerable John Hickling, the 
last of the race of Methodist preachers sent into the work by Mr. 
John Wesley, and who is now in the sixty-ninth year of his min- 
istry, and the ninety-second of his age, preached in Liverpool at 
the recent session of the Wesleyan Conference in that city. 


William Jones has been arrested in Wisconsin and brought to 
Columbus, Ohio, where he murdered Cyrus Beebe three years 
ago. Jones was arrested for robbery in Wisconsin and discharged, 
but being re-arrested by means of a detective policeman, who 
passed himself off on Jones as a brother counterfeiter, he inciden- 
tally let out that he was the murderer of Beebe. 


A woman named Gallagher was locked up in the Twenty-fourth 
Ward station house in Philadelphia, upon the charge of being 
drunk. A little child of hers was placed in the cell with her, and 
the officers were shortly afterwards horrified at finding that she 
attempted to beat the child’s brains out against the wall. The 
poor little creature was taken from the inhuman mother. 

The Washington Star says that at the conclusion of the mar- 
riage ceremony of General Walbridge, President Buchanan was 
prompt to avail himself of the privilege of kissing the bride, 
when, turning to the general, he said, playfully: ‘“ You have de- 
serted our ranks!” “ How could I help it?” the general promptly 
responded, as he pointed to his bride. 

In Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, lately, Mr. Lemuel C. Bishop, one 
of the earliest and most influential settlers in that region, was 
killed by a furious bull. In Washington county, adjoining the 
above, a farmer was also attacked by a bull, and was saved only 
by a pair of steers, which attacked the bull and drove him away 
—a most singular circumstance. 

Mr. William Gregory, residing just below Ridoe’s Bluff, on the 
Apalachicola River, killed twenty-one bears last year, and says, 
from the destruction of his pigs, there appears to be no decrease 
in their number in his neighborhood. When he can spare time 
from his crops he expects to “ pitch into them” again, and try to 
improve on last year’s operations. 

John Stubbs, Jr., a lgd of fourteen, was smothered to death in 
a wheat bin at Wyanet, Ill. He and other boys were playing in 
the bin, while grain was running out of the bin into the cars, and 
running in from above. He sunk down into the cavity formed by 
the running out of the grain, and was immediately covered by 
that coming in from above. 


An interesting case is now before the Surrogate of New York. 
A man named McLoskey, while in Paris, left a legacy of $6000 
to his niece living in Dubuque, Iowa. It turns out that both uncle 
and niece, testator and legatee, died on the same day; if she died 
first, the legacy ceases, if he died first, it goes to her heirs. ‘The 
Post says it looks now as if the question of priority of death must 
be decided by longitude. 

The Montreal Pilot says that Lieut. Tryon, the officer of the 
thirty-ninth regiment who shot John Dempsey, in self-defence, 
though having himself but a very limited income, has made ar- 
rangements for an annuity for Dempsey’s mother, which he pro- 
poses to increase as his pecuniary means improve. This is a noble 
act, as the coroner’s jury exonerated Lieut. Tryon from all blame 
or responsibility in the matter. 


A writer in the Charleston Courier claims that the South Caro- 
lina Railroad was the pioneer road of the country. It was origi- 
nally called the South Carolina Canal and Railroad, and when 
finished was the longest in the world, The first locomotive 
steam engine also built in America was built for the South Caro- 
lina Railroad, and it was the first that ever carried the United 
States mail. 

At Norwalk, Con., the horses attached to a stage coach ran 
away, when Mrs. Raymond leaped from the vehicle with an infant 
in her arms, and falling on her back was injured, it is feared, 
fatally, while her child was unhurt. The wife of Rev. William 
Huested, who was also in the coach with three children, made 
them lie down on the bottom of the stage, and then climbing for- 
ward, seized the reins, and brought the horses to a stand, after a 
run of a mile and a half. 

Two children of Joha Reidhead, of Minneapolis, Minn., the 
other day crept into their father’s hay loft and set the hay on fire. 
The flames spread so rapidly that they could not escape, and they 
wore burned to death. When they first went out to the barn they 
took a six months’ old infant with them; but as they found them- 
selves unable to climb the loft ladder with the littl one in their 
arms, they laid it down on the floor, It crept out before the bara 
took fire, and was thus saved. 


Foreign Tems. 


The French government has decided on building a huge hippo- 
drome in Paris, to afford room for 25,000 people. 


The widow of the late gallant General Bernard is living in 
Paris with her family. The brother of Gen. Barnard left Paris, 
lately, for India. 

The directors of the Madras Railway, acting on a memorial 
from the Christian portion of the community, have decided against 
the running of special trains on Sundays. 

The Monmouth papers state that the Deanery of Llandaff, 
Wales, has been conferred upon the venerable Archdeacon 
ioe Williams, M. A., examining chaplain to the bishop of 

andalf. 


An official return appears in the Melbourne papers of parcels 
of unclaimed gold which have accumulated in the last three or 
four years, and now amount to 156,501 1-2 ounces, worth about 
£626,000. 

M. Billault, Minister of the Interior, has addressed a circular 
to the prefects, directing that a general census shall be taken 
throughout the whole of France of the number of domestic ani- 
mals, cattle, ete. 


A letter from Schumla says, that the Mohammedans of that 
city were committing many outrages, on account of the governor- 
general, Said Pacha, having interfered with their attempts to 
force the Christian inhabitants to embrace Islamism. 


Sands of Gold. 


---. Ceremony is the smoke of friendship.—Chinese Proverb. 
.... Politeness is the outward garment of good will.—(Guesses 
at Truth. 

. Even the weakest man is strong enough to enforce his 
convictions. — Goethe. 

.... No gift of God does or can contradict any other gift, ex- 
cept by misuse or misdirection.—( olerndge. 
; Politeness is not always a sign of wisdom ; but the want 
of it always leaves room for a suspicion of folly —Landor. 
.-. Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever-living, ever- 
working universe ; it is a seed-grain that cannot die.—Cariyle. 

.. There is not any virtue, the exercise of which, even mo- 
mentarily, will not impress a new fairness upon the features ; 
neither on them only, but on the whole body the moral and intei- 
lectual faculties have operation.—Auskin. 

. Character can no more be built on thought and feeling, 
than a house can be built on air. No truth is ours till the arm 
has given it a local habitation, and no emotion passes into a per- 
manent frame until it determines into principle —Z. //. Sears. 

. The person who screams, or uses the superlative degree, 
or converses with heat, puts whole drawing-rooms to flight. If 
you wish to be loved, love measure. You must have genius, or a 
prodigious usefulness, if you will hide the want of measure.— 
Emerson. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Was Rhoderick Dhu (dew) anything like a Seotch mist ? 
_ Why is the letter G like the sun? Because it is the centre of 


There is a lady down east so high-minded that she disdains to 
own that she has common sense. 

A coquette is a rose-bush, from which each young beau plucks 
a leaf, and the thorns are left for the husband. 

Why does a blacksmith seem the most dissatistied of mechan- 
ics? Becanse he is always striking for wages. 

A delicious Dip.—Bathing Attendant.—“ Here, Bill, the gentle- 
man wants to be took out deep—take ‘im tnéo the druin !” 

It is suggested that Proverbial Philosophy Tupper’s last sonnet 
on the Adiantic cable was the cause of its break. Nothing on 
earth could stand such a strain as that! 

When Jack Jones discovered that he had polished his bed- 
mate’s boots instead of his own, he called it an aggravated in- 
stance of “laboring, and confoundedly hard, too, under a mis- 
take.” 

Railroad colloquy :—‘‘I wonder whether they furnish any re- 
freshinents on the road?” asked passenger No. 1. ‘To which No. 
2 replied, ‘ Nothing but jums ; aud No. 3, “ Except smashes some- 
times.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANBOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIKCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has becume a ** household word” frum 
Maine to California, gladdeniug the fireside of rich and poor, iu town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 1t should be a weekly 
visiter to every American home, because 

i It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family cirele. 

QG> It is primted oa the fnest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
&@ neat and beautiful atyle. 

> lt is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super ruyal pages. 

Uy It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston. 

ne It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not oue 
vulgar word or line. * 

Q > It aumbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good imtluence of such a paper in the home 
circle is alwgost incalculable. 

> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledye. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, ite object being 
to make home happy. 

> It is for these reasons that it has for years Deen so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCB. 
subseribers, “ 


“ “ 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

i One copy of Tus or own and one copy of Picte- 
RIAL, to one address, for $4 a year. 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own addyess ab the 


club rate. sent 
blished every M, M, BALLOU 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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FRUIT MARKET AT ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


VIEWS IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
The first picture on this page represents a lively, bustling scene in the fruit market of 
am. In the distance is seen the tower of the cathedral, and a long range of 
quaint old houses, the upper stories projecting over the basement. Fruits and flowers 
are arranged on stands, on the ground, and in booths, and an immense number of buyers 
throng about the dealers in these wares, and on the right is a bronze statue of Erasmus. 
As is well known, Desiderius Erasmus was the Latin name that Gerrit Gerritz gave 
himself, and by which he desired to be known to posterity; and on each side of the 
pedestal is a long inscription setting forth the praises of this very slippery reformer. 
Close by is a small house, and in a niche between two of the windows is a plate with 
this inscription: ‘Hc est parva domus, magnus qua natus Erasmus.” (Here is the 
r house in which Erasmus was born.) But, alas! “to what base uses may we come, 
oratio!”’ Erasmus’s birthplace is turned into a house for the sale of schiedam, gn 
bitters, and Bavarian beer. The cathedral is famous for its organ. A recent trave 

describing his visit to Rotterdam, says :—We attended the cathedral in the afternoon ; 
all other Protestant places have but the morning service, and none in the week. The 
organ is one of the largest in Europe, and was played beautifully ; it has 6500 pipes 
92 stops! However, there are now some English ones larger than this. I cannot do 
better than add the few words of Chambers on this cathedral and its service. ‘The 
forms of public worship differ very little from those followed by the Scottish Presbyte- 
rians. The only remarkable peculiarity which I observed in the service, was the read- 
ing of a chapter and the singing of a hymn by the precentor, previous to the entrance 
of the clergyman ; also the use of an organ in assisting the psalmody. The custom of 
the women sitting apart on chairs in the centre of the church was new to me, and I 
suppose is of ancient origin. Nothing can be more decorous than the devout demeanor 
of the whole congregation, all of whom engaged for a few minutes in mental prayer on 
entering the church, and many also when the psalms are about to be sung. I shall 
never forget the impression made on my mind, on hearing the congregation swelling 
the note of praise, and giving utterance with their whole heart to sentiments of devo- 
tion. The voices of the people, combined with the loud and thrilling peals of one of 
the largest organs in the world, formed a burst of sound like the roar of thunder, and 
seemed as if about to rend the ancient gothic structure to its foundation.’ Rotterdam 
contains three churches where the service is wholly in English ; an Episcopal, a Scotch 
church, and the Presbyterian, called also the Dutch Reformed, each of them oe | 

a congregation of about 200, with a Sunday school of 40 or 50. Besides which—an 
this shows how different in ecclesiastical arrangement Protestant Holland is to Protes- 
tant England—there are thirteen ministers appointed to preach in the various Calvinis- 
tic churches of the city, who preach in rotation, no minister being permitted to settle or 


be settled over a ob gen wy A list is drawn up every week by the 
sistory, publ on Saturday, called the ‘ Dominie’s brief je, and affixed » the Pree 
of each church in Rotterdam, from which the imhabitants learn where their favor 
nye pte! be heard the next day. Of other churches,there are in this city of nearly 
,000 inhabitants, one French Reformed, three Roman Catholic, two Jansenists, one 
Jesuit church, one Jews’ synagogue (a very noble building), one Mennonite or Baptist, 
one Lutheran, one Remonstrant church with thrée clergymen, besides several “ 
senting” congregations, as they are here called, that is, offshoots from the differen: 
nonite ions, all are are under su ision of 
vernment.” to the of th the M 
euse, 40 miles 8S. 8. W. of Amsterdam. It is the birthplace of the naval hero 
nelius Tromp, and of Jan Hendrie van der Palm, the great orientalist. It is favorably 
situated for trade, and its canals admit the largest + were next picture delineate 
the Lutheran church at Amsterdam, a very graceful building, surmounted by a dome. 
A fine effect is given to this picture by the sweep of the broad canal, with its clear, 
regular quays, its bridges, its shade trees, and its carious water-craft. The whole pic. 
ture is an agreeable one, possessed with the quiet beauty of Dutch scenery, The streets 
of Amsterdam, unlike those of Rotterdam, are in eral very narrow—so narrow that 
a promenade through the crowded and brilliantly ted streets is accompanied with 
many amusing diversions on one side and another to e danger. There are three 
streets, however, —— in Europe, each of them being 140 feet wide: Kiezer’s 
Gragt (Emperor’s ), Heeren Gragt (Lord’s Street), and Prinsen my (Princes 
Street), on each side of which are houses that look more like palaces than the homes ot 
Dutch merchant princes. The most mone building in Amsterdam is the Stadt 
house, similar to the Hotel de Ville of Belgium. It was commenced in 
1648, and rests upon a fabulous number of piles, some 14,000, driven to considorable 
depth in the swampy ground of the wren he yy? it is indeed a noble struc. 
ture, and one room in it, the grand hall, is superb. It is fifty-six feet wide, a hundred 
and twenty in , and upwards of a hundred in t, and the walls being of 
white Italian marble, the impression on entering this noble room is perfectly overwtain 
ing.—We have selected a fine view in Ghent to givetome idea of the quaint and pic. 
turesque architecture of um. The buildings embraced in our view are almost 
Venetian in their character, lofty and highly ornamented. The water, boats, and figures 
add to the effect of the picture. Ghent is the capital of the province of East Flanders, 
and is situated on a plain at the confluence of the Lys with the Scheldt, on the Ter. 
newzyn Canal, which communicates with the sea. It is a very old place, and is 
of as a town in the 7th century. It would be unpardonable to leave Ghent without an 
allusion to its past history. © quote the words of a favorite and well-known writer; 
“In the fourteenth century the Flemish towns were the most — and considerable 


in Europe; and of these, Ghent and B: were, in size, wealth, and ulation, per- 
haps scarcely inferior even to Venice. “They were of Fight subject to the Hari of Plan. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH, AT AMSTERDAM. 


ders, and in ordinary times he exercised by his bailiffs the powers of sovereignty it 
them ; but they had secured various franchises and immunities, which they guarded 
with jealousy, and which, when need was, they rose in arms to defend. On such occ 
sions = were seldom all joined in a league together ; for the trading interests of 
several of them were in some respects opposite, and some would generally remain sub- 
jects to the earl, and at war, therefore, with those which leagued against him. Hence 
arose those various crafts or guilds, of which Froissart speaks, and the long-contiseed 
revolutions of the guilds against the government of the Karl of Flanders, and of the 
factions, consisting of the well-to-do citizens, against both the guilds and the estls 
nspicuous in the history of those times is the name of the citizen Jacques van 
velde, who from a sense of duty espoused the ple’s cause, and became a while the 
people’s idol. His close intimac 2 amet with the English Edward IIL awakened 
suspicions in the minds of the fickle guilds, with whom, in fact, he had never bee 
thoroughly popular, on accouat of the even-handed justice with which he administered 
his government. His popularity declined, slanderous accusations against him wer 
circulated freely among the citizens, and he who by his talents, courage, and wisdom 
had long guided the men of Ghent, was basely assassinated in his own . Philip, 
his son, to whom Philippa, wife of Edward, had stood godmother, was then an infast 
years passed by, and he was called on by contending factions to assume the 
ment of the guilds, and to conduct the enterprise of the war raging between he 
and Ghent, It was the old story of class legislation muaking isso obnoxious in O™ 
selfishness of fat and well-fed citizens, and in the unreasonable claims of the Hd of 


y of 
poverty was to shed plentifully of the blood of the rieh, Ile who would study the pa 
t must not forget the “ war of the Mallets” in France; Wat Tyler's inoue 
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SWEDISH WOMEN, and Ido not 

The ev the road, is of home-m nen, 
lect an by not been brought out fresh and sweet from the press ™ 
In this, as in all other household arrangements, the people are very tidy and ‘ol 
though a litde deficient as regards their own persons, ‘Their clothing, however, 
healthy, substantial character, and the women angele comfort rather ornamnes 
I have not seen « low-necked dress or thin shoe north of Stockholm, 1 protest, 
all pationce when I think of the habits of our Ame women, 
try girls. If ever the Baxon race does deteriorate on the A 
as some ethnologists anticipate, it will be wholly their Gvult,—kayard Tylor. 
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Vid isms ; which are all of them so many frantic efforts of despairing mon to solve 
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